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ls Tito Worth 


1. Tito Will Never Be Our Ally 


S THE CONFLICT between Tito and 

Stalin genuine? Relations between 
them were strained as far back as 
1942, at the beginning of the Yugo- 
slay Communist revolution. That 
revolution owes its triumph not to 
Russia, but to the help given it by 
Britain and later by the United 
States. When Russian troops entered 
Belgrade in October 1944, Tito had 
already seized power. As a result, 
Yugoslavia is the only Communist 
state in Europe that never became a 
satellite. 

New information concerning the 
differences that arose between Tito 
and Stalin during the early period of 
the revolution has recently been pro- 
vided by Moshe Pijade, a leading 
member of the Yugoslav Politburo, in 
articles published by the Belgrade 
Communist newspaper Borba now as- 
sembled in a pamphlet, The Fable of 
Soviet Assistance to the Yugoslav Na- 
tional Insurrection (French edition 
published by Le Livre Yougoslave. 
Paris). 

Russia was still in great peril dur- 
ing the early days of the Yugoslav 
Communist revolt, and hence was an- 
xious to strengthen the movements 
of national resistance in the countries 
under German occupation. She was 
concerned more with weakening the 
power of Germany than with encour- 
aging sedition, fearing that the latter 
might weaken the national movements 
and thereby aid Germany. 

F. A. Voict is the author of several 
books, including Pax Britannica, and 
ex-editor of the British periodical, 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


Great Britain, not Russia, was the 
first to support the seditious move- 
ments which have since led to the loss 
of all Eastern Europe excepting 
Greece—and very nearly caused 
Greece’s doom as well. Why did the 
British play this role? For two main 
reasons: 

1. The British Government failed 
to assess the Balkan situation accu- 





MOSHE PIJADE: SPILLED THE BEANS 


rately. Tito was successful in duping 
the British Mission under Brigadier 
MacLean which had been assigned 
to the Yugoslav Communist’s head- 
quarters. The Mission, persuaded by 
Tito’s arguments, in its turn persuad- 
ed London that Tito, though a life- 
long Communist, was the leader of a 
loyalist, national and pro-Western 
movement which had scuttled Com- 
munist theory and would establish an 
independent, democratic and _pro- 


Western (but not  anti-Russian) 
Yugoslavia. 

2. The revolutionary romanticism 
which was fashionable in Britain at 
the time, and has not entirely dis- 
appeared even now, was another 
major factor that impelled Britain to 
sponsor Tito. This romanticism im- 
parted to revolutionary movements 
such as Tito’s a false aura of loyal- 
ism, and concealed their anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-Western character. It 
predisposed Britain to gullibility. 

Had Britain supported none but 
loyalist movemenss of resistance, 
Yugoslavia and Albania, at least, 
would not have been lost to the West, 
and Greece would have been spared 
the destructive civil war which nearly 
extinguished her independence. 

If General Draja Mikhailovich, 
who headed the only genuine national 
resistance in Yugoslavia, had _ tri- 
umphed instead of Tito, the West 
would now be holding a strategic po- 
sition (in the political and economic 
as well as military sense) on the 
Danube. This would have swayed the 
balance of power in Europe in the 
West’s favor and would have enabled 
it to exercise a decisive influence 
(now denied to it) in Southeast and 
Central Europe. It would have made 
the problems of Germany and Austria 
less intractable than they are. 


KREMLIN KNEW BETTER 


Moshe Pijade’s revelations show 
that the Kremlin was much better in- 
formed than the British Government 
with regard to the situation in Yugo- 
slavia. With a sure insight undimmed 
by theory or sentiment, it assessed 
the Mikhailovich movement at its 
true value, and actually endeavored 
to restrain Tito from attacking that 
movement. Moscow naturally as- 
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sumed that London would not sup- 
port Tito and his Communist follow- 
ers because they were, in principle, 
anti-Western and resolved to promote 
a civil war which would destroy any 
hope of building a united and effec- 
tive national resistance to the Ger- 
mans. As a result, in March 1942 the 
Kremlin, in a note (quoted by Pijade 
in his pamphlet) to Tito, urged him 
to regard the struggle from a national 
point of view as well as from the “in- 
ternational viewpoint of the Anglo- 
Russian-American coalition ” 


KREMLIN UNIMPRESSED 
To Mikhailovich 


“collaborator,” Tito produced certain 


discredit as a 
documents which made a deep im- 
pression on the British Government. 
The latter, however, remained very 
secretive about them and refused to 
show them even to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment [of General Mikhailovich— 
Ep.], which was fully entitled to see 
them that the 
“evidence” they contained was false. 


and was confident 

But the Kremlin was not impressed 
by Tito’s documents. In September 
1942, it ordered Tito “to check the 
authenticity of the documents care- 
fully. It might be that the Occupying 
Powers [i.e., Italy and Germany] 
have a special interest in promoting 
division between [Tito’s] Partisans 
and [Mikhailovich’s] Chetniks.” 

At the same time that he was trying 
Mikhailovich 


Britain’s favor. Tito also tried to dis- 


to discredit to win 
credit both the Yugoslav and British 
governments in the eyes of Moscow. 
Tito, in a letter quoted by Pijade, 


assured the Kremlin that “the Yugo- 


slav Government is openly collabor- 
ating with the Italians and, behind 
the scenes, with the Germans. We are 
convinced that the [British] Intelli- 
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Should the United States support Tito? Would supporting him imply 
Would it 


If we decide not to 


endorsement of one kind of Communism against another? 
establish a precedent for backing other dictators? 
aid Tito, will he fall? If he falls, will he be supplanted by a democratic 
regime or by outright Stalinism? 

For the past two weeks, since President Truman announced to a startled 
country that Tito would collapse unless we aided him, Americans have 
been wrestling with the problem of what to do about Tito. The question 
may soon be resolved by Congress. But 
tormented by doubt: If they don’t help Tito, Cominform agents within 
Yugoslavia and Cominform armies without may successfully exploit do. 
mestic chaos to win the country for Stalin; if Americans do aid Tito, they 
will be helping a dictator who is unpopular with most Yugoslavs. 

Mr. Truman says that, much as we all dislike Titoism, we should send 
the Yugoslav despot up to $100 million worth of food and other supplies. 
THe New week, concurred, but added that 
the U. S. 
agreed to by Tito) and upon promulgation of democratic reforms (which 
Tito has so far said nothing about). F. A. Voigt and Leopold Kohr argue 
here that Tito isn’t worth saving and can’t be saved, anyway. 

All of us would probably agree that Tito should be allowed to fall. . . 
if we could be sure that a popular regime would follow. But can we be 
sure? And so the question remains: Will we win or lose by helping Tito? 
Will the Yugoslav people fare better or worse? —Tue Epitors 


Americans will continue to be 


LEADER, in editorial last 


ought to insist upon supervising distribution of its aid (since 
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TITO CONTINUED 


gence Service is supporting this 
policy.” 

There was, of course, not one 
spark of truth in Tito’s assurances. 

Subsequent events are well known. 
Mikhailovich, and with him the gen- 
uine movement of liberation, was 
abandoned; Tito was abundantly sup- 
plied with war materiél by Great 
Britain, and was later assisted by 
the U.S. Air Force. He received the 
full diplomatic support of the victor- 
ious Allies and became undisputed 
master of Yugoslavia. 

It is maintained by some excep- 
tionally experienced observers of the 
Balkans that the conflict between Tito 
and Stalin is not authentic. They can- 
not be entirely right, for, in its or- 
igins at least, the conflict is not spur- 
ious, as Pijade’s writings reveal. 

But are these observers wholly 
wrong? 

Where does Tito stand today? Is 
his present policy advantageous to 
the West or to Russia? If to the lat- 
ter, then the 
struggle may possess a certain un- 


Moscow-Belgrade 


reality. For the struggle is apparently 
acknowledged, and even stimulated, 
by the Kremlin; and the constant 
threats against Tito uttered by the 
Cominform press and radio, and the 
Soviet military demonstrations on his 
eastern border, are all meant to pro- 
mote the belief that the conflict is 
real to induce the West to maintain 
or increase its aid to Tito. 

The West has been trying to “ap- 
pease” Tito for more than two years. 
Its assistance has tempered the sever- 
ity of the Yugoslav economic crisis 
brought about by the inefficiency of 
the Tito regime, the ruthless enforce- 
ment of Communist theory, and the 
drought. Tito has ruined the Yugo- 
slav middle class completely. The lot 
of the urban and rural workers is far 
worse than it was before the war. 
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Tito’s government displays all the 
characteristics of a Communist 
tyranny only superficially mitigated 
by a small measure of outward free- 
dom designed to impress foreign 
visitors. Tito’s opponents have been 
shot or put in concentration camps. 
Peasants are hanged for refusing to 
surrender grain. Religion is persecut- 
ed. Despite the repeatedly expressed 
desire of the West to see Tito restore 
normal relations with Greece, he has 
done nothing to satisfy them in this 
simple matter. Despite the repeated 
requests of the United Nations and 
of the Greek Government, and the 
urgent appeals of Greek parents, Tito 
has returned to their homes only a 
handful of the 11,000 Greek chil- 
dren who were abducted to Yugo- 
slavia during the civil war in Greece. 

Since Yugoslavia is not under Rus- 
sian domination, and her people have 
had little experience with Soviet 
methods, it is not as anti-Soviet as 
the other nations of Eastern Europe. 
The excesses committed by Russian 
soldiers during their brief “occupa- 
tion” of Belgrade did not rob Serbs 
of all respect for them, and the latter 
retain some of their traditional pro- 
Russian sentiment. Tito’s rule is de- 
tested by the vast majority of Yugo- 
slavs. He cannot allow any measure 
of real liberty, such as legal opposi- 
tion or free elections, for were he to 
do so he would be swept out of ex- 
istence. It is inconceivable that the 
Serbs would fight for him against an 
invading Russian army. 


TITO SEEKS NEUTRALITY 


Tito is attempting to secure a 
guaranteed neutrality for Yugoslavia. 
If he succeeds, the Western powers 
will respect their guarantees. But a 
neutral Yugoslavia would be a pro- 
tection for the right flank of a Rus- 
sian army advancing on the Aegean. 
On the other hand, if the Kremlin de- 
cides on an enveloping movement 
Greece, the 
would encounter no serious resistance 


against Soviet army 
from the Yugoslavs. 
So far, the effort of the Western 


powers to appease Tito has failed 


completely, and there is nothing to 
indicate that it will succeed. They 
appear to have no Balkan policy 
other than appeasement of Tito. If 
they mean to establish a policy with 
the objective of strengthening their 
own position in the Balkans (and no 
other policy makes sense), Tito will 
stand in their way. His rupture with 
Moscow immobilizes the Western 
powers in the Balkans, but does not 
immobilize Russia or the Cominform. 
As a neutral or quasi-neutral coun- 
try, Yugoslavia provides Russia with 
a better defense than if she were a 
“satellite.” 

The open rupture with Tito in 
1948 may well have made the Krem- 
lin apprehensive lest the West seize 
the opportunity to transform the sit- 
uation in the Balkans. But, since it 
did not take the initiative and shows 
no signs of taking it today, Russian 
fears have probably been allayed. 


WE COULD SEIZE ALBANIA 


The West could have established 
itself without difficulty in Albania— 
and can, in fact, still do so. The 
Soviet Union could not have, and 
cannot do anything to prevent it. 
Once established in Albania, the West 
would be able to gain a real foothold 
in Yugoslavia, for Tito would then 
be unable to resist the national forces 
in Yugoslavia, especially in Serbia. 
which would rally to the support of 
the West. 

(Some may object that Russia, un- 
der such circumstances, would invade 
Yugoslavia and expel the Western 
powers. Has she sent troops to Korea 
—even to North Korea—to expel 
them? ) 

And once established on the Dan- 
ube, the West will have regained the 
position it lost when it backed Tito 
and deserted Mikhailovich—a_posi- 
tion of such strategic significance 
that, if held and used properly, it 
could make a third World War im- 
possible, powerfully reinforce the 
security of the Mediterranean, and in 
time perhaps bring about the restora- 
tion of much or all of Southeast 
Europe to the European community. 
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By Leopold Kohr 


2. U.S. Should Encourage, Aid 


Democratic Overthrow of Tito 


CCORDING to President Truman, 
Ai. Tito government will be 
overthrown in a matter of weeks un- 
less the United States comes to its aid 
immediately. This reminds one of 
Thomas Mann’s statement that at 
Munich the Allies saved Hitler and 
Mussolini from certain downfall with- 
in two weeks. At that time, our 
statesmen had no way of gauging the 
real strength of the Axis, and it might 
have been stronger than Mann re- 
alized and perhaps not fallen at all. 
But in Yugoslavia’s case, no such 
doubt seems to exist. 

No ruler stands on shakier foun- 
dations than Marshal Tito. He is 
opposed by many Serbs because he is 
a Croat. He is opposed by the over- 
whelmingly Catholic Croats because 
he is an atheistic Communist. He is 
opposed by Communists because he is 
a Titoist. 
Titoists because he has stripped them 


He is opposed by many 


of bureaucratic privileges. He is op- 
posed by democrats because he is a 
dictator. And he is opposed by the 
large masses of his people because 
they are menaced by drought-induced 
and government-aided starvation. Ac- 
cording to news correspondents and 
diplomats, Tito could be swept away 
by the first hunger demonstration in 
Belgrade. 

Deprived of all internal means of 
support, Tito can now be maintained 
in power only through external aid 
furnished by the very nations he has 


LEOPOLD KOnrR is a professor of eco- 


nomics at Rutgers. He is now working 
on a book on regional jederations. 
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hitherto denounced and at whom 
even now, as they prepare to help 
him, he hurls the insolent warning 
that he does not intend to mend his 
ways. 

Yet the West is determined to save 
Tito because, whatever one may say 
about him, he is against Russia—and 
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so are we. As long as he is anti- 
Stalin he can rely upon us, though he 
remains a Communist. He _ repre- 
sents, we say, a break in the Iron 
Curtain that weakens Russia; and by 
supporting him we may induce coun- 
tries such as China also to break out 
of the Soviet orbit without compro- 
mising their internal Communism. In- 
deed, those countries may be per- 
suaded that Communism can more ef- 
ficiently be established by means of 
the generous supplies and technical 
know-how of capitalist nations than 


through the meager resources of a 
Communist Russia. It is as if a 
racket-busting district attorney were 
to guarantee protection to any gam- 
bling ring willing to break with the 
big syndicate. The end of it all can 
only be the spread of Communism 
with Western instead of Russian help, 
and the sacrifice by us of the moral 
basis of our fight, namely, that it is 
not Russia we oppose but totalitarian 
Communism. 

But, our strategists argue, at stake 
is not only a moral but also a mili- 
tary issue. As in the case of Darlan, 
the justification is expediency. By 
supporting Tito, by sending him 
grain, machinery and arms, we shall 
be able at least to neutralize him in 
the event of war, and perhaps draw 
him to our side as an active com- 
batant. 
lives—as if, for the sake of the living, 
we are entitled to commit any treach- 


This might save countless 


ery whatsoever. 

Granted that the argument of mili- 
tary expediency has greater validity 
than that of faithfulness to principle. 
It never has had, but let us grant it. 
Still, several flaws are apparent. 

Firstly, from the sheer power- 
political point of view, assistance 
should be given only to the strongest 
of competing and mutually exclusive 
allies. In this respect, the only ele- 
ment favoring Tito is that he momen- 
tarily possesses power. But what 
kind of power is it that can be swept 
aside unless immediately bolstered by 
external aid? Why not, instead, seize 
the opportunity to tell the Yugoslavs 
to rid themselves of a regime they ap- 
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pear to loathe—if our correspondents 
report the situation accurately—and 
replace it with one that can stand 
upon its own feet, would thus be 
much stronger than Tito’s, and would 
thus be worthier of our support? One 
could argue that Tito’s destruction 
would not be followed by a demo- 
cratic government but by a Comin- 
form regime. This could happen, of 
course, but only if our diplomats fail 
to measure up to their Soviet coun- 
terparts—which could prove to be the 
case, too, but would be scandalous. 
Unless foreign troops invaded Yugo- 
slavia—an act which would spell 
world war and is therefore unlikely 
to be launched at this time—the forces 
of democracy could easily come to 
power if Tito fell. By backing Tito, 
we are grooming not the strongest 
but the weakest of all possible forces 
in Yugoslavia. 


DUBIOUS 'GAINS' 


Secondly, even if Tito’s goverment 
can be saved, maintained and built 
up with the great resources of the 
West, the outbreak of war would 
render our “gains” a mirage. The 
same strategists who advise us to sup- 
port Tito tell us that. with the advan- 
tage of possessing the initiative, Rus- 
sia could overrun a great chunk of 
Europe before we could do anything 
to stem the tide. This is an old mili- 
tary reality which was often appreci- 
ated during World War II, and more 
recently during the Korean events. 
The distance from Hungary, Austria. 
Rumania and Bulgaria to the Adri- 
atic, via Yugoslavia. is so short that 
the Russians could scarcely — be 
stopped by Tito, no matter how strong 
he was. In fact, the stronger we try to 
make Tito, the more the West will 
have to give him—from food to 
tanks—and the greater will be Rus- 
sia’s incentive to attack, because the 
greater the booty, so essential to a 
march of conquest, that would fall to 
it. Russia therefore has a perverse 
interest in seeing Tito built up by the 
West. taking over a 
starved satellite which would become 
a drain upon her, Russia would find 


Instead of 


a pampered country whose value 
would be incomparably greater than 
the cost of its conquest. Were Tito 
to repeat his World War II feat of 
retreating into the mountains to con- 
duct guerrilla warfare, the bulk of his 
war materiél would be useless since 
one cannot fly jets out of caves. 


A STAGED FRAUD? 


There is still a third flaw in the 
West’s interpretation of Tito’s break 
and the hope it allegedly holds out to 
us. It is just possible that Tito’s 
anti-Cominform policy is a staged 
fraud. The idea suggests itself be- 
cause if that policy is genuine it 
makes no sense, but if it has been 
planned then everything suddenly 
takes on real meaning. 
ceivable, for example, that the same 
Soviet Union which could track down 
and kill a Trotsky, and could make a 
Masaryk jump out of the window, 
has proven unable to rid itself of a 


It is incon- 


Tito—particularly since it was the 
Soviet Union which first labeled Tito 
a “traitor” and could consequently 
have nabbed him long before he him- 
self knew that he was a Titoist. The 
Kremlin could have shot Tito, post- 
humously declared him a hero, and 
hanged his associates as assassins— 
why didn’t it? On Tito’s part, it is 
equally inconceivable that he would 
have become a deviationist sitting 
there. as he does, squarely on the 
bear’s ugly molars. His action also 
contradicts the psychology of the 
traitor, which should have driven him 
into the enemy’s (i.e., the West’s) 
But nothing like this has hap- 
Instead, Tito to this day in- 


camp. 
pened. 
sists upon his Communism, his anti- 
Westernism, his anti-clericalism. He 
has proved himself to be such a reli- 
able Communist all his life that he 
may have been charged, for this very 
reason, with the admittedly compli- 
cated and difficult task of playing 
“traitor” in the eyes of the world. 

Why should Tito play such a 
game? For the very purpose which 
our statesmen are about to help him 
realize: to obtain large stores of arms 
and supplies at the West’s expense. 


For two years, both Moscow and 
Belgrade have been at pains to con- 
vince the world of their enmity for 
each other. Every time Yugoslavia 
tried to negotiate a trade treaty or a 
loan with a Western country, Bel- 
grade and Moscow stepped up their 
“dispute” to the height of fury they 
deemed necessary to make it look 
convincing. Every time the treaty 
was signed, they relaxed their own 
“quarrel” and turned, instead, to 
heaping insults upon the capitalist 
world for its willingness to sell its 
principles for dollars . . . until the 
prospect of a new treaty was lined up, 
and then the rigmarole would start 
again. The cycles of alternating hos- 
tility and relaxation of it, running 
parallel with the negotiation and con- 
summation of trade and assistance 
treaties, have produced a pattern of 
such precision and regularity that 
anyone taking the trouble can easily 
graph its course. In this scheme of 
things, Yugoslavia is the window 
through which Stalin has been reach- 
ing for, and may yet obtain, a vast 
amount of valuable material. When 
the crisis comes, the window will be 
shut in the faces of our diplomats at 
just the moment they thought they 
could climb in. 


LET TITO FALL 


Whatever there is to this theory, 
the world would benefit far more 
from Tito’s downfall than frem his 
build-up, even if the former involved 
the return of Yugoslavia to the Soviet 
orbit. We would then know at least 
what we must reckon with. In the 
present set-up, we know nothing. In- 
stead of certainty, there are vague, 
unsubstantiated hopes which are a 
greater drain upon our moral energy 
than the worst reality could ever be. 
The situation is no more consoling 
militarily. What Churchill once said 
of Italy we can paraphrase to apply 
to Tito: If he is our enemy, it will 
take only two divisions to fight him; 
if he stays neutral, it will require 
four divisions to watch him; and if 
he fights on our side, we will need six 
divisions to support him. 
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AST WEEK, the cables from Britain 
eke news of the revamping of 
the coal industry. The plan is so am- 
bitious that it sounds like America. 
Nothing old or timid or stodgy about 
it. Over a sixteen-year period, the 
National Coal Board will invest 
nearly two billion dollaars. Some of 
the old mines will be redesigned with 
new machinery, some will be closed, 
and a lot of new ones will be opened. 
By 1965, England is expected to pro- 
duce 250,000,000 tons—a lot more 
than the 215,000,000 brought to the 
surface last year. 

This rapid spurt in investment 
and modernization is required by the 
snowballing demand in the home 
market. They have full employment 
over there as we have here. Because 
industry is humming, the call for 
coal is insistent. There is not enough 
left over for export—and the foreign 
exchange obtained from coal exports 
is a necessity. So the mines and 
miners must do better. 

All this recalls to mind more than 
one talk I had last summer with my 
English friends. Our propagandists in 
this country are so doctrinaire that 
they can’t see British events as they 
are. Our papers and Chamber of 
Commerce or NAM speakers talk of 
our system as free enterprise and of 
the British system as Socialism or 
economic planning or something like 
that which is different from what we 
have. We, of course, are doing better 
than the British. So our rabid theor- 
ists shout that free enterprise is better 
than Socialism or government owner- 
ship. 

Now whatever it is that is going 
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British Socialism 


Looks to USA 


on in these two countries, this sort of 
theoretical talk gives a cockeyed no- 
tion of it. Actually, the folks in the 
old homeland are doing the best they 
can to imitate us. We have a hustling, 
bustling, up-to-the-minute, technolo- 
gically efficient system of production. 
The British started the industrial 
revolution, but in the course of time 
they got tired and we began to leave 
them behind. During the last war, the 
distance between their performance 
and ours became downright embar- 
rassing. Long before we started the 
Marshall Plan with the thought of 
closing the gap, the leaders over on 
the other side had come to the con- 
clusion that something had to be 
done about it. 


ACTION WAS NEEDED 


Now here is the point at which my 
Chamber of Commerce readers will 
part company with me. When the 
Britishers put their minds to it, the 
best they they could think of was to 
tap the biggest reservoir of capital 
for investment and select the best 
men available to supervise the build- 
ing. The only alternative was to leave 
things as they were. The industrial 
concerns, under their old heads, had 
fallen behind. The machinery was 
old. The methods were old. The mar- 
kets were limited. Exhortations to 
the various owners or managers to 
mend their ways would have done 
little good. 

The Labor party had a more prac- 
tical approach. And don’t let anyone 
tell you that this Labor party is made 
up of a set of theoretical Socialists. 
Many of England’s best businessmen 


are in it, for they see that the Labor 
men have a concrete scheme for put- 
ting new life into old industries. 

Take that coal industry about 
which there is so much talk. In Eng- 
land, production has always been low 
per man. During the war, when need 
was greatest, the mines produced as 
little as 182,000,000 tons a_ year. 
Since 1947, when the National Coal 
Board took over, output has steadily 
risen. In 1949, it had passed 215,- 
000,000 tons. But to reach anything 
like the American level, miner for 
miner, the whole system will have to 
be revamped. 

Let Americans get this through 
their heads: What the National Coal 
Board set up by the Labor party is 
doing in England is_ introducing 
American machinery and American 
methods. The British, under what is 
called Socialism, are doing their best 
to imitate what we do under the guise 
of free enterprise. It works here; the 
British think it will work equally well 
there. The words that are used really 
don’t matter much. It is coal that 
matters—or steel or cement or hous- 
ing or whatever it is. 

One thing that struck me in Eng- 
land is that the Labor party people 
are the ones who admire America 
most and understand it best. They 
may criticize some of the methods of 
our capitalists, but they approve of 
our energy and daring. Especially 
among the trade-union people, one 
hears the go-getter spirit of our in- 
dustrial leaders praised to the skies. 
They would like to have our sort of 
capitalists. Well, they might not like 
them so well if they had them. But a 
horse that you must rein in is better 
than one you have to beat into mo- 
tion. 

Our doctrinaire economic preach- 
ers are really funny about this busi- 
ness. They praise enterprise when it 
is carried on under one set of phrases 
in America. They try to talk it down 
when it is carried on under a differ- 
ent set of slogans in England. They 
are fooling themselves with words. 
Or maybe they are trying to fool 
someone else. 








The Gray Report 


We must continue foreign aid, gear our economic measures 
at home to the demands of foreign policy if the free 


world is to forge an effective front against Communism 


By Oscar Schnabel 


ORDON Gray’s “Report to the President on Foreign 

Economic Policies,” which Mr. Truman has released 
to the nation, should rank in importance with General 
Marshall’s historic Harvard speech in 1947. If the Gray 
report were really adopted as the blueprint for our Gov- 
ernment’s actions, both at home and 
in dealing with the outside world. 
genuine unity of the free world might 
be possible, provided that the present 
precarious peace is maintained. Un- 
fortunately, there is little likelihood 
that the general public will pay as 
much attention to this potentially 
epochal document as to the more 
sensational pronouncements of the 
recent election campaign. 

The Gray Report covers every prob- 
lem of our domestic and foreign eco- 
nomic policy, recognizing the essential 
role of the latter in our foreign policy 
as a whole. It takes up the economic 
measures required for the common 
military defense of the free world. It 
shows thorough understanding of the 
interrelationship of the free world’s 
economy with its political aims and with its ability to 
protect—and, if need be, to fight for—its freedom. Here. 
translated into non-technical language, are the main 
points stressed in the Report: 

1. People living in conditions of poverty and distress 
are much less concerned, if at all, with political and 
spiritual freedom than they are with satisfying their 
daily needs and, therefore. constitute fertile soil for 


the seductive appeals of Communism. 


Oscar SCHNABEL, former Austrian Consul in Amsterdam, 
recently spent two years studying Europe's economy. 





GORDON GRAY: MORE U.S. AID 


2. A realistic appraisal of the economic consequences 
of World War I] shows that continued financial aid to 
ECA countries. on a reduced scale, and extension of aid 


to other areas is a “must.” 


3. Nevertheless, the political and military co-operation 
of our Atlantic Pact partners and our 
other actual or potential friends abroad 
cannot be secured by gifts and grants 
alone, but only by helping them raise 
their living standards through in- 
creased production and exports to pro- 
vide them with foreign exchange. 

4. Efficient economic co-operation 
and common security can be achieved 
only through international give-and- 
take, i.e., if all the nations involved are 
willing to sacrifice special interests for 
the sake of higher aims. If we are not 
prepared to accept these sacrifices our- 
selves, we will not be able to demand 
them of our friends or create the in- 
ternational community spirit without 
which all military and other security 
measures are doomed to failure. 

Reduction of tariff barriers is par- 
ticularly important in this period of mounting armament 
production and dwindling industrial manpower reserves 
as a result of the draft. (In a study published in the 
July-August issue of Freedom and Union magazine, Louis 
Domeratzky shows that a complete Atlantic Union, which 
would mean abolition of all tariffs, would affect adversely 
only 7.7 per cent of our industry and 13 per cent of our 
agriculture, while 27.8 per cent of the former and 45 
per cent of the latter would benefit, with the rest not 
directly affected.) The liberal admission of foreign 
products to this country would, under present circum- 
stances, be no sacrifice, but would, in fact, help ease our 
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manpower problem and counter-act the present infla- 
tionary trend. 

5. It is important to consider the international conse- 
quences of measures we take to deal with our domestic 
economic problems. Agricultural and maritime subsidies, 
wages and prices in this country, are higher than they 
should be in the national interest and have far-reaching, 
if not decisive, effects on the economic, social, political 
and even military status of our foreign friends. 

Without full knowledge of the material at the disposal 
of Mr. Gray and his aides, it is impossible to say to 
what extent his proposals should be implemented. One 
thing is certain, however: Unless we act—and act quickly 
—in the spirit of the Gray Report, we will never achieve 
the unity of aims with our friends that is indispensable 
to security based on co-operation. We face the risk of 
relapsing into isolationism with all the attendant dire 
consequences for ourselves and the rest 
of the free world. 

Meanwhile, the objectives of the Report 
can only be attained if we have the time 
to pursue them—time that will be ours 
only if we bend every effort in the mili- 
tary field to strengthen the defenses of 
the free world. But an adequate defense 
must rest on more than weapons and the 
men to use them. An essential factor is 
the spirit of willingness to fight, if need 
be, for our common aims in spite of our 
peacefal intentions. 


FEAR WAR 


The creation of this spirit is no easy 
task in areas where memories of the 
recent past block a realistic understanding 
of the democratic world’s present grave 
peril. No one can foresee where the first 
Russian bombs would explode, if the 
catastrophe of a new World War should come to pass, 
but it is a geographical fact that Western Europe, just 
as in World War II, would suffer incomparably more 
as a result of actual warfare than this country. 

Europeans find it a highly unpleasant thought that 
their countries should serve, in a new war, as the outer 
rampart of the American fortress. Many dread a repe- 
tition of the 1939-45 cycle of invasion, occupation and 
liberation, culminating in complete physical and moral 
exhaustion. And this time it would be far worse than 
before, what with the new weapons of mass destruction 
and the existence of large fifth columns whose minds 
have been inflamed by fanatical Soviet quislings. This 
explains, though of course it does not excuse, the so- 
called “neutralist” movement in Western Europe (par- 
ticularly France), which springs from the desire to avoid 
provoking Russian aggression by accelerated rearmament. 
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We cannot hope to eliminate these fears completely, 
of course, but we should try to strengthen the morale 
of the Western European populations and governments 
by convincing them that, whatever hard times may lie 
ahead, life under totalitarian Russian rule would be 
immeasurably the greater evil. There is also a great deal 
we can do to assure our European friends that we are 
willing to assume our share of the material losses to 
which, for geographical reasons, they would be exposed 
in case of war. Just as we are prepared to merge our 
military power with that of our allies, we should be 
prepared to merge our financial and economic resources, 
as well, to deal with war damage. Any particularly hard- 
hit area of the United States would receive unquestioning 
aid from the rest of the country in wartime, instead of 
being left to its fate; the same principle should apply 
on an international scale to Western Europe, which will 





MarsHALL PLAN funds are distributed abroad by ECA Administrator William C. Foster 
(left). His top customer is Britain’s new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Hugh Gaitskell. 


probably have to bear the brunt of the Soviet onslaught. 

In the event of a full-scale atomic attack on, say, 
France, the survivors would be condemned to a life of 
hopeless misery among the ruins even if final victory 
were won. What is needed is an international mutual 
insurance fund to provide compensation for the wartime 
devastation. This country is wealthy enough to under- 
write such a fund, which would dissolve many misgivings 
about a tough policy toward Russia among our European 
allies by assuring them that the terrible destruction 
suffered in a common struggle for common aims would 
be a matter of common financial compensation. Promises 
of charity or of another, enormously enlarged, Marshall 
Plan will not suffice. What is needed is a specific agree- 
ment among the Allied powers granting them full com- 
pensation rights exactly like those held by the owner of 


any private insurance policy. Contributions to the pro- 
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posed fund should be provided for immediately in pro- 
portion to the national income of the respective countries. 
The first reactions to the Gray Report demonstrate 
already that it is in danger of being consigned to oblivion 
by the many Government agencies concerned with pro- 
tecting the various segments of the national economy. 
The post-election atmosphere in Washington is certainly 
not favorable to action in line with the Report. However, 
this action is so vital to our defense effort that all well- 
meaning groups in this country should unite to bring 
it about. Our two major parties must subordinate 
partisan interest to the national interest, which, in the 
areas treated by the Gray Report, fortunately coincides 
with the best interests of our foreign friends. 
Furthermore, it is not up to the nation’s representatives 
alone. The public must also understand and accept Mr. 
Gray’s proposals, for only the bi-partisan consent of a 
large majorty of the people and bi-partisan execution can 
guarantee their full effectiveness throughout the free 
world and perhaps even in the Soviet-controlled world 





as well. It would be well worth the expenditure of federal 
funds to prepare an abridged, readily understandable 
version of the Report, which could be endorsed by 
responsible leaders of both parties and mailed to every 
registered voter in the United States in order to acquaint 
him with the major problems involved in erecting an 
effective common defense against Communist totali- 
tarianism. 

Nothing we possibly say or do will convince Western 
European Communists of the sincerity of our aims so 
long as they are told by their Russian masters not to 
believe us. But those Europeans—and there are many of 
them—who are inclined to view the present international 
tension as a struggle for world domination by two 
imperialisms would swing to our side if we solemnly 
adopted the Gray Report as a blueprint for our economic 
policy. The Report should, therefore, be given the widest 
possible circulation not only in this country, but in every 
part of the world where we have friends or potential 


friends. 





Thorez Gets the Treatment 


When French Communist leader Maurice Thorez took sick, 
he was flown to the Soviet Union for treatment. Following is 
one observer’s shrewd guess as to how the conversation might 
have gone as Thorez and his wife prepared for their trip: 


Mme. Thorez: How do you feel, mon cher? 

Thorez: Never better. 

Mme. T.: Comrade Duclos just received word from 
Moscow that you feel much worse. 

T.: What is the matter with me? 

Mme. T.: The right side of your body is paralyzed. 

T.: And the left side? 

Mme. T.: According to Moscow’s diagnosis, the left 
side shows a tendency toward the right. 

T.: Strange. The right side seems to function all 
right. The leg, too. Are you sure they’re paralyzed? 

Mme. T.: Moscow’s diagnosis. 

T. (sighs): Moscow is never wrong. What can I do? 

Mme. T.: A Soviet doctor has flown in specially from 
Moscow to cure you. 

T.: Who is he? 

Mme. T.: Davidenkov. 

T. (terrified): Davidenkov! No, no, no! Anyone 
but him! 

Mme. T.: What have you got against Davidenkov? 

T.: Don’t you know? Davidenkov is the one who cured 
the Bulgarian, Dimitrov, and is going to cure the 
German, Pieck. 

Mme. T.: My God! Mon dieu! Mon dieu! 

(A knock is heard at the door. Thorez clutches at his 
head.) 

Mme. T.: Entrez. 

(The Soviet doctor enters. He greets Mme. Thores, 
approaches Maurice and extends his hand to him. Thorez 
cannot move from the spot. With an effort, he tries to 
extend his right hand to the doctor, but the hand does 
not rise.) 


By Argus 


Davidenkov: What is the matter with you? 

T.: You can see I am paralyzed. 

D.: Strange. 

T.: What’s strange about it? 

D.: My patients generally take sick after my visits, 
not before. 

Mme. T.: Doctor, doctor, help my husband. I’m sure 
you are an experienced doctor. 

D.: But of course! I am not only an MD but an MVD. 

T.: Mon dieu! 

D.: Well, let’s get down to business. Show me your 
tongue. 

(Thorez sticks out his tongue. Davidenkov carefully 
inspects it.) 

D.: Yes, the symptoms are grave. Pronounced yellow- 
ish tinge. The tongue of a good Communist, Comrade 
Thorez, must be red under all circumstances. Your 
tongue is threatened with paralysis. 

T.: When? 

D.: As soon as we arrive in Moscow. 

T.: We’re going to Moscow? 

D.: Of course. I am not in the habit of curing 
patients in a capitalist environment. Only in the condi- 
tions of our great Soviet motherland, under the brilliant 
leadership of our wise Comrade Stalin, will it be possible 
to deliver you from this terrible disease. 

T.: But I don’t want to be cured. I prefer to stay 
in Paris. 

D.: Don’t talk nonsense, Comrade Thorez. If you stay 
in Paris, your wife will have to bury you at her own 
expense. If you go to Moscow, you will be buried at the 
expense of the Soviet state and Comrade Stalin himself 
will deliver the funeral oration. 

Mme. T.: To Moscow, to Moscow! 

T. (in a weak voice): To Moscow! 


—Reprinted from Novoe Russkoe Slovo, November 23 
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Trade-union leaders must pay more attention 


What's Wrong 


to the problems of the community 


and the public interest 


With Labor Leadership 


By Walter G. O’ Donnell 


ABOR MUST SELL its case to the public, and that 
L means that white-collar groups, professionals, small 
businessmen and farmers must be persuaded of the merit 
of—and of the community benefits to be derived from— 
the principles, practices and policies of organized labor. 
To accomplish this, labor policies will have to be con- 
ceived in harmony with the public interest, and executed 
with tact, intelligence and foresight. A labor union, like 
any social organism, cannot prosper as an entity unto it- 
self. An organization creates an impact upon those outside 
as well as inside of it. Union leaders must reconcile union 
policy with the broader values of a pluralistic society. 
This is essentially a moral responsibility, not merely ex- 
pedient politics. 

In embarking upon a program of continuing political 
action, labor must not confine itself to telling the story 
of the benefits secured by organized workers, who are in 
a minority. Rather, the resultant improvement in the 
whole economy should be stressed. This calls for as- 
siduous research to ascertain the actual facts of the sit- 
uation. Emotional oratory may still have a place in union 
halls, but people outside will not respond to it. They want 
the facts, and they want to be apprised of the conse- 
quences to themselves of union policies and practices. 
And unless they find the unions to be operating in the 





Are Labor’s leaders measuring up to their new responsi- 
bilities? Are unions as wide-awake to the needs, interests 
and sympathies of the general community as are 
employers’ groups? These are the questions which 
Walter G. O’Donnell attempts to answer in this series 
of two articles. In his first article, last week, Professor 
O’Donnell discussed the vast responsibilities toward the 
public and toward management that have been thrust on 
labor, and the fitness of labor’s leaders to deal with 
those responsibilities. Mr. O’Donnell, a member of the 
Economics Department at Columbia University, has been 
an active member of the Ohio State Federation of Labor. 
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SoctaLLy-conscious labor leader is David Du- 
binsky of ILGWU. His union is active in com- 
munity, also leads world fight against Stalinism. 


public interest, they will be loath to support labor’s 
political program. 

The facts and information labor should disseminate 
require the services of men skilled in economic and social 
research. Here, a “personality” problem arises. Many 
economists are sympathetic to labor, but a lingering 
“proletarian” snobbishness toward and suspicion of “in- 
tellectuals” precludes effective cooperation between scien- 
tists and labor. Organized businessmen, on the contrary, 
have become so aware of the value of teachers and re- 
searchers that they welcome them into their plants, offer 
them attractive salaries, and infiltrate their professional 
organizations to get across the viewpoint of business. 
Labor leaders, save in a few instances, exhibit little inter- 
est in professionals and have actually rebuffed many who 
have offered their services gratis. This attitude is at once 
short-sighted and inconsiderate. After all, there is no real 
difference between the professional worker and the men 


Lapratpoorotnen other occupations, except that the scientist 
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LABOR CONTINUED 


or educator must be allowed to conduct his investigations 
without being expected to surrender his integrity and 
honesty. If, for example, an economist in the employ of 
a firm or trade union is ordered to produce evidence to 
sustain a preconceived policy, he ceases to be a scientist 
and becomes a bald propagandist. Thus he loses his chief 
value as an objective appraiser of problems in their re- 
lationship to the broader criteria of social and economic 
progress. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS NEEDED 


The American labor movement is also in dire need of 
a streamlined public-relations program. Individual labor 
leaders can make the first contribution toward this by 
developing a common-sense understanding of social 
psychology and an appreciation for the importance of 
public opinion. Notoriety and “publicity” are not ade- 
quate substitutes for a sound reputation outside union 
circles. A labor leader’s effectiveness, even within the 
labor movement, is mitigated by the extent to which the 
public loses confidence in the soundness of his judgment 
and his devotion to the common weal. 

The more astute labor journalists are aware of the im- 
portance of good public relations, but the facts and views 
presented through official labor publications still reach 
too few non-labor readers. The anti-labor bias of most 
daily newspapers is well known, but not enough pressure 
is built up to correct this. Nor has labor taken full ad- 
vantage of the resources it can command to finance, say, 
a top-notch weekly of its own, and perhaps eventually a 
daily published in enough editions to make it accessible 
to the large centers. Radio is being increasingly used by 
labor, but not as inuch as necessary; perhaps labor ought 
to purchase and operate a number of stations on a larger 
scale than has hithertc been a'temnted. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


In the modern world, those groups which control com- 
munication media are in the best position to shape public 
opinion, which in turn profoundly affects the development 
of our laws and institutions. Labor, obviously, cannot 
ignore public relations without denying its own stake in 
our evolving economic system. 

Education is the third field which should be of major 
concern to labor. As we noted, labor has a record of con- 
sistent support of the movement to extend educational op- 
portunity. Our very public-school ssytem owes its origin 
and existence largely to the backing of organized labor. 
As Samuel Gompers once said, “whatever progress the 
American labor movement makes rests on an educational 
basis.” And workers’ education, says the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau of America (AFL), “is a part of the inclusive 
field of adult education, but . . . is concerned primarily 
with the needs and desires of industrial workers, both as 
workers and as citizens. . . . In its approach, workers’ 
education begins at the heart of the work-experience and 
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seeks to aid the worker in understanding not only his 
job ... but also his relatienships . . . in the larger world 
community. . . . Workers’ education is thus democratic 
and cultural, civil and social, informal and voluntary.” 

Although the workers’-education movement is more 
than a century old, it has been active chiefly in the last 
few decades. Today, educational activity throughout the 
labor movement is generally on the upswing, but will 
have to be redoubled again and again if the union is to 
achieve its goals in, for example, the sphere of political 
action. 

Oratory is hardly sufficient to spur political action; nor 
are the registration and mobilization of union members 
at the polls. All of labor must be equipped and geared for 
constant participation in the civic, social and cultural 
affairs of the community on a year-round basis. This, 
clearly, involves an educational job of mammoth propor- 
tions, for the development of a wide-awake citizenry can 
be predicated only upon a far-seeing educational program. 


ADVANCES AND PROBLEMS 


We all recognize that the education of a man is a con- 
tinuous birth-to-death process. The bewildering tempo, 
the astounding technological advances and the confusing 
problems of our time make it all the more essential that 
that education be exceptionally good. Union members 
should be shown how to utilize their leisure to keep up 
with the giddy march of events. And they can be shown 
how to do so in interesting ways. 

How, for example, can members be provided with an 
incentive for fulfilling so elementary a duty as attending 
a union meeting? Confronted by the alteriuative of listen- 
ing to repetitive, cut-and-dried speeches or of watching a 
television show, union members prefer the latter. Per- 
haps, as one remedy, a revival of the fraternal spirit of 
the old Knights of Labor is in order. Union halls might 
become social, recreational and educational centers, and 
union meetings democratic community forums. If such 
transformations took place, the union member might 
soon acquire those means which would enable him to 
occupy an important place in community life in coopera- 
tion with non-labor people. 


THE NEW POWER 


The new power that labor has acquired carries with it 
immense social responsibilities, and the future of labor 
hinges upon the ability of its leaders to meet those re- 
sponsibilities. Business unionism is evolving into political 
unionism, This transformation must be accompanied by 
sweeping changes in union methodology, if labor is to 
measure up to its new role. Some steps in this direction 
have been indicated, and much, of course, due to space 
limitations, has been left unsaid. It remains now for the 
leaders of labor to demonstrate that in their new obliga- 
tions reside new opportunities to contribute further to the 
liberation of the creative impulses in man. 
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HICKS 


wo YEARS AGO Nancy MacDon- 
¥ ald gave me the name of Thomas 
W. Schlichtkrull, a German Social 
Democrat, tubercular, living in the 
South of France. I wrote him, and 
he replied—a long letter, written 
from his bed on what was probab!~ 
the oldest portable typewriter in cur- 
rent use. We corresponded regularly 
after that, and his letters were usually 
long and always interesting, friendly, 
and full of life. He died on Septem- 
ber 13, 1950. 

Schlichtkrull was born in Ham- 
burg in 1902. During the First World 
War, while he was a schoolboy, he 
joined the Socialist Youth and took 
an active part in the struggle against 
militarism. (“We were arrested quite 
a lot.”) In 1919 he went to Berlin 
to study, and during the next few 
years he traveled widely in Europe, 
representing various publishers and 
writing for the Frankfurter Zeitung 
and other papers. He helped organ- 
ize the first Matteotti committee in 
Hamburg, to aid Socialist refugees 
from Italy and Russia, and in 1925 
campaigned against Hindenburg with 
the slogan, “Hindenburg means Hit- 
ler, and Hitler means war.” (“We 
knew and we shouted as much as we 
could in 1925. But who wanted to 
know then?”) 

In the early thirties, Schlichtkrull 
and his wife settled on the island of 
Ibiza off the coast of Spain, and they 
spent several years among “the most 
wonderfully hospitable and kindly 
people in the world.” For a time he 
served as representative of a Span- 
ish hosiery syndicate, and in 1936 
he made a business trip to Russia. 
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GUEST COLUMN: 


By Granville Hicks 


A Man | Used 
To Write To 


Always opposed to Russian Commu- 
nism on principle, he now saw that 
“no difference exists between Russian 
and German imperialism.” His obser- 
vations of Communist intervention in 
Barcelona during the Spanish Civil 
War strengthened his distrust of Rus- 
sia. He left Spain in 1937, and for 
the next two years lived in Paris. 

In the summer of 1940, both he 
and his wife were arrested by the 
Gestapo, and he was taken to Dachau. 
That winter he was very ill. Why he 
was released, instead of being 
allowed to die, he never knew, but he 
emerged from Dachau in July 1941, 
in an advanced stage of tuberculosis. 
He spent the remainder of the war in 
Hamburg, undergoing three opera- 
tions on his lungs, and finally, in 
1947, moved to the Maritime Alps. 

He had written nothing for many 
years, but after the fall of Hitler the 
urge to write was irresistible. (“It 
was almost an explosion.”) He wrote 
two volumes of poetry and a book of 
short stories (published in Germany 
as Drei Geschichten von Ibiza and 
began to translate into German the 
works of Stendhal and Jules Valles. 

He was a tremendous reader, too, 
and his letters were full of comments 
not only on French and German 
writers but also on Melville, Thoreau, 
Faulkner, Dos Passos, and many 
other Americans. One of his prin- 
cipal enthusiasms was for Jules 
Valles, whose major novel, Jacques 
Vingtras, he had translated into Ger- 
man. This little-known nineteenth- 
century novelist, who was active in 
the Paris Commune, Schlichtkrull re- 
garded as one of the founders of 


democratic, humanitarian socialism 
as well as a great creative writer. He 
was eager to have Jacques Vingtras 
translated into English, and he per- 
suaded me to read it and to try to 
interest American publishers in it. (1 
had no luck with the publishers, but 
I shall always be glad that I read it.) 

He was himself a socialist of the 
broadest and most humanitarian var- 
iety. At one time, he proposed 
writing a book to be called, The Dis- 
covery of Socialism in the U.S.A. He 
believed that the American economy 
had come closer than any other to 
the ideals of socialism, and he felt 
that if this could be made clear, 
European liberals would have a posi- 
tive argument against Communism. 
He did not know enough about 
American economic conditions to 
write such a book, and he soon 
abandoned the idea, but the idea it- 
self was interesting and characteristic 
of his thinking. 

It is said that victims of tubercu- 
losis are usually hopeful, but I do not 
think that Schlichtkrull’s optimism 
was merely of that sort. In spite of 
all that he had personally suffered 
and all the misery he had seen, he 
took a serene view of the future. Not 
one to underestimate the forces of 
evil, he confidently believed that de- 
mocracy and fraternity would ulti- 
mately prevail. In one of the last 
letters I had from him, he spoke of 
listening to broadcasts of the Berlin 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. He 
said that Koestler, whom he did not 
always admire, had outdone himself, 
and that Silone—‘“who is a fine and 
beautifully honest man”—had been 
superb. 

Although his death was expected, 
it shocked me, because there was so 
much vitality in his letters to the very 
end. His story, of course, was the 
story of many Europeans of his gen- 
eration, but I do not know of anyone 
who fought more bravely or with a 
firmer conviction. To all those who 
knew him—and I count myself 
among them though we never met— 
it must seem that he cannot easily 


be spared. 





By Stephanos Zotos 


The Kidnapers Who Got Away 


Greece's civil war is over, but the 28,000 children kidnaped 


by the Communists have not been returned to their homes 


NE BITTER COLD NIGHT in February 1948, the in- 
O habitants of a small village in northern Greece were 
abruptly awakened. A strong force of Communist guer- 
rillas who had occupied the region pounded at the doors 
of the precarious huts, and ordered the tenants to gather 
at once in the sole square of the village. 

When all the villagers were assembled in the snow be- 
fore the guerrillas, a bearded chieftain told them: “We 
are going to take your children into ‘free democratic 
countries.” We will give them shoes and food. Besides, we 
will save them from the American imperialists who in- 
tend to bomb this region.” 

That night, by order of the Kremlin, wholesale abduc- 
tion of Creek children began. In hundreds of other vil- 
lages throughout northern Greece, the same scene was 
repeated. The order for the “death march” of Greek 
children between 3 and 14 years old was given. Forcibly 
mustered through rain and snow into caravans, the chil- 
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dren, barefooted for the most part, were pushed toward 
the northern frontiers. Some of them perished along the 
way, a few escaped their guards, but some 28,000 dis- 
appeared behind the Iron Curtain. 

The abduction of 28,000 Greek children is part of a 
long-range Kremlin program. In plotting world conquest, 
Stalin prepared the ground early for the indoctrination of 
natives of foreign countries. It is the same scheme that 
Hitler had when he created the famous Schools for 
Leaders (Schulen der Politischen Leiter) which aimed to 
mold the future Nazi rulers of other countries. 

The mass abduction of Greek children and their re- 
moval to countries behind the Iron Curtain was contrived 
in 1947 by Greek Communist leaders at the Comin- 
form’s instigation, and implemented the following year. 
With the assistance and cooperation of the Red satellites, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, the children were taken from 
their homeland and transported deep into the Red “wil- 
derness,” where they still are despite two resolutions of 
the United Nations General Assembly, the persistent 


Some of the children in Greece's 
northern mountainous areas es- 
caped Communist capture, but 28,- 
000 of them are still in the 
hands of Cominform governments. 
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efforts of the International Red Cross, and many other 
appeals and protests from governments and private or- 
ganizations throughout the world. 

The Greek Communist kidnapers acted for three main 
reasons: 

First, they intended to break the morale of the civilian 
population of northern Greece, where the major military 
operations between the Greek national army and the guer- 
rillas were under way, so that the population would be 
submissive to Communist demands. 

Second, the Communists believed they could force a 
large part of the rural population to abandon their fields 
and their homes and bring about the dislocation of Greek 
economy. 

Third, they considered the abduction of Greek children 
a means to recruit future soldiers for the Cominform 
army and for a future “Red satellite Greece.” 


CHILDREN ARE WIDELY SCATTERED 


They may not have succeeded in weakening the morale 
of the civilian population, although thousands of Greek 
mothers still cry. But they stopped the cultivation of large 
areas and, above all, used some of the older children in 
their armed bands. The Greek army captured some of 
these youngsters during military operations that led, in 
the summer of 1949, to the end of Communist aggression 
against Greece. 

But what happened to the thousands of other Greek 
children? 

Although these children are continually being trans- 
ferred from one satellite country to another, we know, 
according to the most recent information, that 11,600 are 
in Yugoslavia, 3,801 in Rumania, 3,000 in Hungary, 
3,000 in Poland, 2,660 in Bulgaria, 2,235 in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and 2,000 in Albania. 

Despite its ideological split with the Cominform, Yugo- 
slavia has returned only seventeen children—whose Greek 
parents were residing in Australia. The other satellites, 
along with Yugoslavia, invoking “technical difficulties,” 
refuse to release the children. 


GREECE STILL IN PERIL 


The reason for the detention of the children is simply 
that Greece still stands high on the Cominform agenda 
of aggression. Some 28,000 Greek children might well 
reinforce the estimated force of 22,000 Greek rebels who 
fled behind the Iron Curtain after their disastrous defeat, 
and who are presently being sheltered and re-trained in 
special camps. A force of 45,000 is nothing for the Com- 
inform to sneeze at. In the event of future aggression 
in the Balkans, these mercenaries could play an important 
role. 

This year, for the fourth time, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly will hear about the tragedy of the abducted 
Greek children. The General Assembly has already adopt- 


ed two resolutions, one in Paris in 1948, the second at 
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FOR GREEK MOTHERS, COMMUNISM BROUGHT TRAGEDY 


Lake Success in 1949. They both recommended the re- 
patriation of the Greek children and invited the countries 
in whose territories these children are to be found to 
take necessary measures for the implementation of these 
resolutions. But their appeals went unheeded. 


UN COMMITTEE DENOUNCES REDS 


The United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans, in its current report to the Assembly, states: “The 
failure of the states concerned to return these children 
to their homes has given rise to widespread indignation 
and sorrow. The basic failure to resolve this problem con- 
stitutes a source of international friction as well as a 
standing challenge to the United Nations and to the most 
elementary humanitarian principles.” 

The International Red Cross again this year recognizes 
officially in its report the impossibility of settling this 
grave tragedy because of the unwillingness of the Soviet 
satellites to cooperate. Only Yugoslavia has promised to 
repatriate those children “whose parents are in Greece.” 

In the face of these overwhelming odds, can we hope 
for the ultimate return of the Greek children to their 
native land? Can we expect a miracle that will make the 
Cominform reconsider? 

Only Stalin knows the answers. 

But if no drastic action is taken in the near future— 
and no such action is contemplated—it is going to be 
too late for Greece and the abducted children. 





ICHTERFELDE is a quiet, some- 
L what dull middle-class suburb 
on the western outskirts of West Ber- 
lin. Like most of the modest one- 
family houses which comprise the 
neighborhood, the house at the corn- 
er of Troppauer Strasse looks well- 
kept and rather lifeless. If it were not 
watched by two policemen day and 
night, if you were not given a sus- 
picious once-over as you rang the 
bell, if you were not asked for cre- 
dentials before you entered, you 
might think you were about to be 
received in the home of a respectable 
Berlin family. 

But the living-room of this house 
is filled not with the usual sofa, 
chairs and cupboard, but with files 
and steel cabinets; and instead of 
showing the customary oil paintings 
and chromoprints, the walls are plas- 
tered with search-warrants of the type 
seen in U.S. post-offices advertising 
wanted criminals. 

The owner of the house receives 
you in a small corner-room with the 
shades tightly drawn. He is Theodor 
Friedenau, a fortyish refugee lawyer 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany 
and leader of the Untersuchungsaus- 
schuss_ Freiheitlicher Juristen der 
Sowjetzone, or Investigating Com- 
mittee of Free Jurists from the Soviet 


Germany 


and 
the Cold War: 1 


Zone. Of all the organizations which 
combat the Soviets in East Germany, 
this is one of the most novel, efficient 
and effective. 

The Free Jurists Committee, which 
was founded early in 1950 and has 
branched out considerably in_ its 
eight months of operation, concen- 
trates upon two fields of activity: in- 
vestigation of crimes committed in 
the East Zone, and collaboration with 
lawyers there who are not sympa- 
thetic with the Soviet regime. 

The crimes the Committee investi- 
gates are those punishable according 
to German law which the Soviet Zone 
authorities countenance or encour- 
age—for they are usually committed 
by members of the hierarchy of the 
Socialist Unity (Communist) party 
or in the name of that party. The 
Committee, composed of state attor- 


neys and lawyers who have escaped 





While all eyes have been trained on the problem of rearming West Germany, 


Eastern Germany has been the scene of a continuing but little-known struggle 
against Communist oppression. While the people of West Germany in recent 


elections have shown their distaste for a revived Wehrmacht, the people of 





Eastern Germany have been waging full-scale warfare 
against their Communist dictators—not yet with tanks 
and bazookas, but very effectively, nevertheless. To 
report on the battlers for freedom in Eastern Germany, 
Norbert Muhlen, THe New  Leaper’s roving cor- 
respondent, went to Berlin a few months ago and 
talked to the men leading Germany’s new resistance 
movement. This is the first of five articles on Germany 
under Stalinist pressure. Our readers will remember 
Dr. Muhlen’s previous controversial articles, ‘‘Sub- 
mission to Moscow,” “The Quislings and the Hisslings,” 
and his profiles of Johannes Steel and Lisa Sergio. 
The author of Hitler's Magician, a biography of 


Hjalmar Schacht, Dr. Muhlen has lectured at the New School for Social 


Research and Berlin’s Free University. He served as press director at the 


recent International Congress for Cultural Freedom in Berlin and formerly 
edited a magazine, The Radio Audience. Future articles in Dr. Muhlen’s series 
are entitled, “Land of the ‘As If?” (to appear next week), “A Forgotten 


Front,” 


*Fellow-Traveling the German way,” and “Fight Against Fear.” 
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HE 


from the East Zone, also pronounces 
indictments against the guilty and 
thus acts as a grand jury-in-exile. 

The Free Jurists have investigated 
more than 3,000 cases. It speaks for 
their painstaking care and integrity 
that they have, so far, produced only 
fifty bills of indictment. Among those 
indicted are Eastern ministers of 
state guilty of murder and incitation 
to murder—not only, by the way, for 
political reasons; a high Communist 
police official, for example, had his 
wife sent to a concentration camp 
and declared legally dead because he 
wanted to be free to marry his mis- 
tress. In the Committee’s files are in- 
dictments against East Zone judges 
who consciously broke the law, and 
dignitaries who kidnaped people, 
stole money and perjured themselves ; 
listed also are violators of paragraph 
3 of the post-Hitler criminal code on 
“crimes against humanity.” 

After a bill of indictment is ap- 
proved by the Committee, it is print- 
ed in full and accompanied by a 
snapshot of the culprit. Then it is dis- 
tributed throughout the West as well 
as East Zone. The Committee mails 
copies to the courts, other copies are 
hung on public walls and fences, and 
RIAS, West Berlin’s radio station, 
broadcasts the contents on special 
programs beamed to the East. If an 
indicted man sets foot in the West, 
he must expect to be arrested and 
prosecuted by a court of law; if he 
remains in the East he will be prose- 
cuted when the Soviet puppet state 
falls. 

The Committee’s sources of infor- 
mation are amazingly correct and de- 
tailed. It receives information not 
only from refugee jurists—about 15 
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UNDERGROUND OF FEAR 


of whom flee to the West every 
month—but also from men still ac- 
tive in the legal profession in East 
Germany. How and why these men 
supply the Committee with reports 
and other aid forms the second and 
more interesting half of this story. 

The Committee of Free Jurists has 
spread word among its former col- 
leagues in the East that whoever col- 
laborates with the Communists shall 


ae a » 


It’LL BE EASIER THIS TIME 


The East German jurist may silently 
apply these instructions to his find- 
ings or judgments; he may send the 
Committee confidential data and as- 
sist political enemies or victims of 
the Communists; or sabotage the en- 
forcement of Communist laws in his 
region. Performance of such deeds 
are noted in the Committee’s secret 
ledger alongside a tabulation of the 
jurist’s pro-Communist activities. 


gs 
= 





2,000 practicing law- 
700 are 
Communist-appointed and Commu- 


approximately 
yers in the Soviet Zone, 
nist-trained judges” and 
‘peoples’ state attorneys,’ and 400 
(of the 2,000 total) are currently in 
contact with the Committee. While 
one out of five thus works with the 
West, none knows who his fellow- 


“peoples’ 


subversives are. 
It frequently 


m 


happens that the 


Though top Nazi war criminals were easy to identify, there wasn’t too much accurate information on Nazi 


small fry. Thanks to the work of groups like Free Jurists Committee, Communist criminals will be easier to identify and prosecute. 


Above: front row, Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, Rosenberg; back row, Doenitz, Raeder, von Schirach, Sauckel. 


be prosecuted after the latter’s down- 
fall. But, the Committee says, pro- 
Communist collaborators can avoid 
eventual punishment by collaborating 
now, secretly, with the Committee. It 
sends to its Eastern contacts, regu- 
larly, specific instructions on “ways 
of hampering and hindering injus- 
tice.” including revelations of loop- 
holes in Soviet law through which 
anti-Communists can be helped to flee 
westward, and information on which 
Soviet laws are considered illegal. 
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Comes the day of reckoning and he 
will be let off, rather than punished 
like those colleagues of his who have 
remained Communist collaborators. 
This is a far cry from the denazifi- 
cation procedures’ which, lacking 
knowledge of their meritorious past. 
stigmatized many an anti-Nazi_be- 
cause he once held nominal member- 
ship in a Nazi organization. 

A considerable number of jurists 
from East Germany are working in 


Berlin with the Committee. Of the 


How many others got away? 


Committee learns the contents of an 
East Zone law before it is even 
promulgated, and announces it in ad- 
vance to its associates behind the 
Iron Curtain. It often knows, too, of 
an impending arrest or purge before 
the East Zone police have been in- 
formed, and can thus tip off the pro- 
spective victim in time. It is familiar 
with the top secrets of the Commu- 
nist government’s inner apparatus, 
and with the professional and person- 
al delinquencies of the Communist 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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leadership. By publicizing all this 
information, the Free Jurists contrib- 
ute a great deal toward sharpening 
the sense of insecurity in CP ranks. 


THE CONSTANT FEAR 


The very basis of Soviet rule is the 
fear its terroristic power engenders. 
Only distant dreamers can _ believe 
that “the Soviet system is giving 
something to the people, and the West 
is unable to.” People in the East sub- 
mit to the Soviets not because they 
believe in its propaganda, but be- 
cause they fear its terror. But over- 
looked is the fact that this “strength” 
of the Soviets can be turned into 
their weakness—that, as the exper- 
ience of the Free Jurists teaches, the 
great weapon of fear can be taken 
over by the West. For not only the 
oppressed, but also the oppressor, is 
haunted by fear. 

Members of the ruling Communist 
apparatus live in constant fear of 
unpredictable and 
purges; they fear that turn in the 
party line to which they may be sac- 
rificed; they fear their superiors, 
their equals and their inferiors, lest 
any one of them turn accuser and 
become the cause for demotion and 
liquidation. While they fear the con- 
centration camp, they also fear the 


ever-hovering 


consequences of flight to the West, 
where there is little chance for them 
to rise to their previous importance. 
But they also fear the future which 
might bring the destruction of Soviet 
rule, and with it punishment for col- 
laborators. And so the same fear 
which holds together the Soviet struc- 
ture gnaws at its very foundations. 





East Zone’s Communist masters live in 


constant fear of hatred hidden behind 
these German faces. 


The Free Jurists have discovered 
how this fear can be utilized to speed 
up the process of weakening the 
Soviet state. Their methods might 
prove applicable to other groups in 
East Germany, considering the fact 





that many former East German teach- 
ers, technicians, editors and even 
policemen are today refugees in the 
West. Indeed, the Committee’s meth- 
ods might be applied also to other 
nations oppressed by the Soviets and 
beset by the same fears. By serving 
notice to the individuals who help 
the Soviets that they will be pun- 
ished, whereas if they help the West 
they will be rewarded, and by as- 
suring these people that many others 
like them are helping us and that 
Western democracy is fully aware of 
their acts of sacrifice, great areas 
within the Soviet structure can be 
made “unreliable.” The rulers of the 
Communist Empire would then real- 
ize that they can no longer rely upon 
terror to maintain their rule. 


AMONG COMRADES 

A joke that is being widely circu- 
lated behind the Iron Curtain high- 
lights the almost schizophrenic nature 
of Soviet terror. “What do you think 
of the Communists, comrade?” a 
member of the People’s Police is sup- 
posed to have asked a fellow-police- 
man while on guard duty. “Exactly 
what you think of them, comrade,” 
is the reply. “In that case, comrade,” 
retorts the first policeman, “I’ve got 
to arrest you.” 





The Story of Alfred Weiland 


Alfred Weiland was a sociology instructor at the Adult Education Center of Schoeneberg in West Berlin, 
the father of three children, and a graduate of Hitler’s concentration camps. When Communism succeeded 
Nazism in East Germany, Weiland fought against the new totalitarianism. He exposed it in articles in the West 
German press, and actively aided victims of Communism who escaped to the free part of Berlin. 

On the morning of November 11, Alfred Weiland left his apartment to mail a letter. He did not return. 
Eye-witnesses report that, when last seen, Weiland was struggling desperately with a number of men who 
finally forced him into a waiting automobile. One window of the car was smashed, and later, pieces of glass 
in the path of the car—which traveled eastward—were discovered smeared with blood. The trail of the car 
was lost at the border dividing West from East Berlin. 

Alfred Weiland is the twenty-fourth West Berlin journalist who has been kidnaped by the Soviets since 1948. 

Also on November 1] attempts were made to kidnap others, including Werner Niecke, an editor who special- 
izes in East German affairs for the West Berlin Socialist newspaper Telegraf. Niecke’s would-be abductor was 
thwarted and caught. As a result, it has been possible to ascertain beyond any doubt that the kidnapings in 


West Berlin have been the work of the SSD (Staats Sicherheits 


Dienst), 


East Germany’s new Communist 


Gestapo. Which means, of course, that the kidnapings have been ordered by the Soviet police. A new pattern of 


terror has been established in Berlin. 


The U. S. is responsible for maintaining order and freedom in West Berlin. What is it doing to free Weiland? 


What is it doing to prevent further kidnapings? 


Does it have sufficient troops to guard Berlin’s borders? 


These questions are raised here because they are being raised by free Berliners themselves, They will have 
to be answered if we expect those Berliners to remain free. 


Norsert MUHLEN 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HERE WILL BE general agreement 
T ia Secretary of State Acheson’s 
recent statement that a_ large-scale 
war between United Nations and Red 
Chinese forces would be a colossal 
tragedy. What Mr. Acheson did not 
make very clear, however, is what 
new action the United States and its 
associates in the UN can take to 
avert this tragedy, short of starting 
down the slippery slope of futile ap- 
peasement. 

For the United States has not been 
pursuing an aggressive, chip-on- 
shoulder attitude toward Communist 
China. On the contrary, the violation 
of neutrality and gross flouting of 
UN authority involved in the open 
Chinese aid to the North Korean in- 
vaders were overlooked and played 
down. No attempt was made to smash 
the convoys which were formed in 
Manchuria and sent across the bord- 
er. Negligible cases of unintentional 
bombing on the Manchurian side of 
the Yalu River were rebuked and 
disavowed. 

We have repeatedly promised to 
withdraw our troops from Korea as 
soon as stability is restored. We have 
leaned over backward to assure 
Peking that its economic interest in 
the big Yalu hydro-electric installa- 
tions would be respected. It is hard 
to imagine what more we could have 
done to conciliate the Chinese with- 
out abandoning the UN cause in 
Korea. 

It is not the U.S. or the other 
Western powers which have threat- 
ened Communist China. It is Com- 
munist China that is making war on 
us. And it would not be surprising 
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| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlain 


China Can Be 
Checkmated 





if what General MacArthur properly 
stigmatized as “one of the most of- 
fensive acts of international lawless- 
ness of historic record” was encour- 
aged by evidences of divided coun- 
sels, hesitation and timidity in Wash- 
ington—and, still more, in Lake 
Success, London and New Delhi. 

Nor is it in Korea alone that 
Stalin’s Chinese gauleiters have been 
committing “offensive acts of inter- 
national lawlessness.” They have 
slapped their wishful-thinking friend 
Nehru in the face by overrunning 
Tibet, and are helping to bleed 
France white in Indo-China. 

The mild reproofs of the UN to 
the Peking dictatorship for its Ko- 
rean intervention have been met with 
a typical totalitarian combination of 
impudence and mendacity. Surely 
there is little possibility of fruitful 
discussion with men who dispute the 
legality of UN action in Korea and 
pass off the large-scale use of regular 
army detachments as merely the spon- 
taneous impulse of Chinese “Lafay- 
ettes.”” 

It is time to put an end to the piti- 
ful make-believe that the bullets fired 
by Chinese Reds against American 
and other UN troops are not real 
bullets, and to demand a showdown. 
Our present attitude inspires only 
contempt in Peking and Moscow and 
growing impatience in the American 
public. 

The situation has now advanced to 
a point where a crisply-worded “war- 
or-peace” ultimatum by the UN to 
Mao Tse-tung should be seriously 
considered. Such an _ ultimatum 
should re-assert the pacific intentions 


of the UN toward China and sug- 
gest a reasonable scheme for demili- 
tarization of both sides of the Yalu 
River, with some kind of internation- 
al authority to assure equitable dis- 
tribution of electric power. But it 
should contain a time-limit within 
which all Chinese armed forces must 
withdraw from Korea. If the ultima- 
tum is rebuffed or ignored, the fol- 
lowing steps should be taken: 

1. UN forces should take up a 
strong defensive position across the 
narrow waist of the Korean penin- 
sula. 

2. All the rear bases and communi- 
cation lines of the Chinese forces in 
Korea, including the big industrial 
city of Mukden, should be bombed 
without stint or limit. 

3. A Japanese volunteer army, of 
unlimited size, should be raised to 
supplement American, British and 
French forces in the Far East. A few 
divisions of veteran Japanese troops, 
deployed in Korea or the threatened 
areas of Indo-China, could make a 
big difference in the military outlook. 

4. Chiang Kai-shek should receive 
all the support in money, munitions, 
and volunteer aviators and parachut- 
ists he can profitably use. He should 
be not only permitted but encouraged 
to use Formosa as a base for descents 
on the Chinese mainland and for 
contacts with the anti-Communist 
guerrillas of various political hues 
who are especially numerous south of 
the Yangtze River. 

By fighting a war along these lines, 
we would avoid being trapped into 
committing our manpower reserves 
on the mainland of Asia. Such a pro- 
gram might or might not topple the 
Red Chinese regime, but it would cer- 
tainly give Peking plenty to worry 
about on its home grounds. It would 
be decidedly preferable to the pussy- 
footing and public hand-wringing in 
which some of our officials have been 
indulging. The threat of such vigor- 
ous action is the one thing that 
might keep Stalin’s Oriental fifth 
column (those nice “agrarian reform- 
ers”) from repeating and compound- 
ing their acts of aggression. 
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Ideas and the Twentieth Century 


The World In Crisis. 
By J. Salwyn Schapiro. 
McGraw-Hill. 429 pp. $5.00. 


A History of political and social 
movements in the twentieth century, 
Professor Salwyn Schapiro’s book is 
a worthy sequel to his previous works 
on Condorcet, and on Liberalism. It 
is to be hoped that, because of the 
lucidity of its style and the deep com- 
prehension of political events and 
of the various contending ideologies, 
the book will be adopted as a college 
text-book and that it will become as 
popular as did his Modern and Con- 
temporary European History more 
than a generation ago. 

It was inevitable that a work which 
had set itself such an enormous and 
ambitious task should suffer from 
the limitations of space imposed upon 
the author—if it was to be a one- 
volume book and not an encyclo- 
pedia. This explains some excessive 
condensation in the _ presenation 
of various theories—condensations 
which are likely to give the unin- 
formed reader a somewhat incom- 
plete and therefore misleading pic- 
ture of the ideologies in question. 

Speaking about syndicalism, which 
for nearly two decades (1895 to 
1915) had given the French trade- 
union movement an ultra-red, semi- 
anarchist coloring, Professor Scha- 
piro explains its decline by “the col- 
lapse of the railway strike of 1910, 
as a result of government action, 
[which] caused the French workers 
to rally to the support of the Social- 
ist party in order to gain influence in 
the government.” Now, that might 
have been one of the contributing 
it was certain- 





causes of the decline 
ly not the cause. French syndicalism 
died as a result of its own growth, so 
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to speak. In proportion as France’s 
trade unions began to develop from 
mere skeleton bodies, consisting of 
the most class-conscious workers, into 
real mass organizations requiring a 
regular staff of permanent function- 
aries, the syndicalist “militants” 
gradually receded from their original 
ultra-intransigent position as radical 
teachers of “revolutionary gymnas- 
tics,” to become trade-union leaders, 
German or British model. 

In the chapter about Leninism, the 
author traces the origin of the con- 
flict between Menshevism and Bol- 
shevism to the fact that “the position 
of the Menshevists was that demo- 
cratic methods, and only democratic 
methods, were to be employed to 
make the transition from capitalism 
to socialism” while “Lenin, leader of 
the Bolshevists, completely repudi- 
ated this democratic approach. He 
advocated a sudden and violent over- 
throw of the existing political system, 
whatever its nature, and the estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to inaugurate socialism at 
one stroke.” This is not quite exact. 
At the beginning of the conflict 
(1902-1903), the discussion between 
the two camps was concerned exclus- 
ively with tactical or rather organiza- 
tional methods to be applied in the 
struggle against the 
tsarist regime. The question of the 
transition from capitalism to social- 


revolutionary 


ism was not at issue. 

Professor Schapiro was likewise 
mistaken when he repeated the often 
propounded opinion that totalitarian 
ideas, i.e. Communism and Fascism, 
could not succeed in those nations in 


which “democracy had struck deep 
roots among the people.” Italy was 
certainly a very democratic country 
between 1870 and 1920, with a par- 
liamentary regime and political lib- 
erties equal to those of France. And 
as for France, it is exactly those 
strata of its population which for 
decades had been the main supports 
of democracy, viz., the workers and 
intellectuals, which have now become 
most susceptible to the totalitarian 
gospel of Communism. 

In this connection, it may not be 
amiss to mention that the author’s 
explanation of Mussolini’s success is 
a bit too vague. It was not merely 
“lack of confidence in the govern- 
ment [that] caused thousands to rally 
to Mussolini’s banner.” It was the 
specific circumstance that the fizzled- 
out near-revolution of 1920 which 
began with the occupation of the fac- 
tories, by frightening the bourgeoisie 
and disheartening the workers at the 
same time, had created that psycho- 
logical situation which enabled an 
energetic band of adventurous dé- 
classés to stage their coup. 

The author attaches too much im- 
portance to the anti-religious atti- 
tude displayed by the Nazis and the 
Russian Communists. Totalitarian 
regimes, though theoretically they 
would not be averse to the annihila- 
tion of all other creeds but their own, 
have in practice been ready to tol- 
erate and even to assist any old-time 
religion, provided it ceased to be an 
unfriendly competitor and accepted 
the role of a subservient flunkey. A 
striking example is the Orthodox 
Church of Russia now, whose ranks 
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have since 1945 been increased by 
Stalin through the forcible conver- 
sion of about five million Galician 
Ukrainians. Another example is the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929 under which 
the Catholic Church of Italy obtained 
more privileges than it ever enjoyed 
under the democratic regime preced- 
ing Mussolini’s rule. 

On the same subject, Professor 
Schapiro seems to have overshot 
the mark by contrasting the totali- 
tarian regimes because of their lack 
tarian regimes becaues of their lack 
of “all foundations.” He 
writes: “No matter how tyrannical 
their conduct, the god-emperors of 
pagan Rome and the divine-right 
kings of Christian Europe at least 
had the saving grace of a moral ideal. 
Being a government without law and 


moral 


without any responsibility to man or 
to God, the totalitarian dictatorship 
justified any act of the state, no mat- 
ter how monstrous.” Well—the treat- 
ment of the ancient slaves in Rome, 
the massacres perpetrated by the 
Crusaders, the extermination of the 
Albigenses, the burnings of heretics 
were not a bit less monstrous than 
the exploits of the totalitarian dic- 
tators—moral ideal or no moral 
ideal. Moreover, the apologists of 
both Fascism and Communism are 
perfectly able to supply any amount 
of “moral” justification for their per- 
formances. The Fascists will adduce a 
whole set of scientific arguments 
“proving” that according to Darwin 
the “lower of the human 
species have to be either exterminated 
or enslaved for the benefit of the bet- 
ter or higher races. And the Com- 
munists do their exterminating in the 
name of the moral ideal of the “eman- 
cipation of labor,” by maintaining 
that any one who opposes the auto- 
cratic rule of Eurasia’s new office- 


” 
races 


holders is an “enemy of the working 
class” and a hireling of capitalist ex- 
ploiters and parasites. 

But despite these minor limitations, 
The World In Crisis is the best study 
of its kind. It is heartily recommend- 
ed to all students of ideological his- 
tory—and their teachers. 
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The Truth About Korea 


Why War Came in Korea. 
By Robert T. Oliver. 
Fordham. 260 pp. $2.95. 


WHEN WAR came in Korea, Robert 
T. Oliver, as the readers of THE NEW 
LEADER know, could look back at an 
impressive record of “I told you so.” 
Instead of an introduction to this 
book, he can now quote a long series 
of correct predictions. In 1943, he 
had recommended the immediate 
recognition of the Korean govern- 
ment-in-exile, its admission to the 
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United Nations (where there was no 
veto at that time), and its strengthen- 
ing by lend-lease help. In 1945, he 
had repeated these proposals with 
the warning that otherwise Stalin and 
the Yenan Communists might come 
first. Through the post-war period, he 
protested against treating Korea like 
an occupied country; he asked re- 
peatedly for the end of military ad- 
ministration and for the establish- 
ment of a Korean national govern- 
ment, with a token body of American 
troops along the 38th parallel to en- 
sure its protection against Soviet- 
sponsored invasion. In 1948, he wrote 
that developments made Korea the in- 
evitable scene for a showdown be- 
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tween the United Nations and the 
Soviet Politburo. In 1949, he pre- 
dicted that Korea “will stand in the 
annals of the twentieth century as 
the place in which Communism was 
finally halted and turned back in 
Asia.” He also predicted that the 
South Koreans would stand firm and 
Communist attack. He 
was right on all these counts. 


resist every 


How was it that this man could 
correctly predict events and recom- 
mend sound policies in a period when 
so many experts misled public opin- 
ion or recommended, as the greatest 
wisdom, waiting till the dust settled 
in our eyes? It is simple: Oliver un- 
under- 
stands Asia. He knows what Stalin 


derstands Communism and 


is trying to achieve, and what kind 
of dilemma confronts Asiatic nations. 


“Communism and democracy 
are on trial. If the Orient had its 
own chance it would have reason 
to reject both. But in the present 
world balance of power it must 
choose between the two. It is of 
tremendous consequence that the 

U.S. so act that the free choice 

of over a billion Asians will be 

the American way.” 

This isn’t easy, and Oliver doesn’t 
minimize the difficulties, which are of 
Asian as well as of American origin. 
The sins of old imperialistic colonial- 
ism; the negative attitude of the Asi- 
atic masses, anti-colonial, anti-white, 
sensitively nationalistic; the lack of 
a program, of experience, and of the 
courage to make unpopular decisions 
in the leadership of the new Asiatic 
states; the deep ignorance of the facts 
about Soviet slavery and Stalinist im- 
perialism—these are the tremendous 
obstacles to be overcome in Asia. In 
this situation, America had to oper- 
ate handicapped by the lack of clear 
policies, by military and _ bureau- 
cratic red-tape, by the heritage of 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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white chauvinism, by alliances with 
old colonial powers, by _ illusions 
about deals with Stalin. 

The book describes step by step 
how these factors helped prepare the 
mess in Korea: How American diplo- 
macy consented to the “purely mili- 
tary” 38th-parallel demarcation line 
without knowing what it was doing; 
how the occupation troops came to 
South Korea without directives, un- 
prepared for their tasks, and ignor- 
ant of the country and its language; 
how they provoked Korean resent- 
ment by protecting the Japanese ad- 
ministrators; how American authori- 
ties accepted and tried to impose on 
Koreans the unfortunate plan of col- 
lective trusteeship; how they delayed 
the installation of the independent 
South Korean government; how they 
tried to correct the results of elec- 
tions and to impose on the adminis- 
tration a coalition with pro-Com- 
munist elements; how they bungled 
economic policies; how they kept 
South Korea without sufficient means 
of defense; how they finally invited 
Northern invasion by recalling Amer- 
ican troops and by leaving the im- 
pression that South Korea would not 


be defended by Allied troops. 
FACTS FALSIFIED 


All that is known today, at least in 
outline. But some facts of Korean 
life were so efficiently falsified by 
Communist propaganda that many 
liberals believed until recently (and 
some still believe) the opposite of the 
truth. It was widely believed, for 
instance, that there had been no at- 
tempt to introduce land reform in 
the South, and that a perfect land re- 
form was in force in the North. The 
truth is that two land-reform laws 
have been adopted in South Korea, 
and that the Northern regime, al- 
though it has expropriated old land- 
owners more radically, has imposed 
taxes on the peasants which are at 
least equivalent to the old tenants’ 
rents. It was widely believed that 
“the masses” were more satisfied with 
their life above than below the 38th 


parallel; it was not so well known 
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that two million Koreans, 20 per cent 
of the total Northern population, fled 
to the South. It was believed that 
Syngman Rhee was an obedient tool 
of American policies; few Americans 
knew that he had had violent con- 
flicts with the military government, 
that he had opposed the trusteeship 
policies as well as the appeasement 
of Stalin, that he had returned to the 
country as a private citizen and was 
later elected president rather against 
the will of the occupation authorities. 
“Everybody” knew’ that South 
Koreans “would not fight” in a war 
against the North—and everybody 
was surprised when they did. 

Mr. Oliver’s book destroys many 
such pro-Soviet legends. It also de- 
stroys the legend about the “inferior- 
ity” of the Korean nation by describ- 
ing its old culture, its history, its 
fight for independence, and the edu- 
cational achievements of the young 
Korean Republic. 

Mr. Oliver is a great friend and 
admirer of the Korean people and of 
their leader, Syngman Rhee. He has 
done an excellent job in refuting 
Communist-sponsored lies that Rhee 
was a “fascist” and a “puppet of 
American imperialism.” But in some 
respect, one would wish he were more 
critical of his policies. Syngman 
Rhee was certainly right in his oppo- 
sition to appeasement; he was right 
in opposing the idea of trusteeship; 
he was right in denouncing those 
South Koreans—some of them very 
conservative—who wanted to make a 
“unification” deal with Kim II Sung; 
perhaps he was right in his strong- 
arm methods against the Commu- 
nists (at least Mr. Oliver makes a 
good case for it). But it is rather 
doubtful if he did not use rather 
authoritarian methods of rule in gen- 
eral. And he was certainly wrong in 
allowing slowdown and sabotage in 
the enforcement of agrarian reform. 

One certainly cannot agree with 
Mr. Oliver when he describes the 
rule of local head men, block leaders 
and uncontrolled village mayors as a 
form of indigenous democracy, and 
excuses it with the Confucian tradi- 





tion of respect for age, position and 
authority. It is one thing to acknowl- 
edge that such institutions and tradi- 
tions can be overcome only by long- 
range effort and education; it is 
something else to glorify them as 
democratic. Real democracy can only 
exist if such institutions are replaced 
by a really free choice of local of- 
ficials responsible to the voters. 


LAND SECTION SKIMPY 


A great shortcoming of this book 
is that it does not deal in more de- 
tail with the problem of land reform. 
This is the central problem in Korea, 
as in so many other Asiatic countries. 
As we said, the record of the South 
Koreans in this field is not completely 
negative. At the beginning of the 
occupation, rents paid by land ten- 
ants, amounting to 50-60 per cent of 
the crops, were reduced to a maxi- 
mum of 33 per cent. A later reform 
expropriated Japanese land holdings 
and provided for the sale of the land 
to the tenants for 25 per cent of their 
crops over a peried of 15 years. That 
meant that the tenants would pay 
less than half of what they used to 
pay under Japan and that the land 
would be theirs after a decade and a 
half. A law adopted in 1949 pro- 
vided for the distribution of land be- 
longing to Korean landlords under 
similar conditions. But the last law 
was delayed, vetoed and, when re- 
adopted after the veto, enforced very 
slowly, and the landlords were fore 
ing their tenants to buy the land for 
a much higher price. This story 
should have been told in detail and 
the results criitcally analyzed, because 
the future of Korea depends more on 
the solution of this problem than on 
anything else. 

In general, this reviewer missed, 
in the last chapter of the book, more 
concrete recommendations for the 
solution of inner Korean problems. 
But even with this shortcoming, Mr. 
Oliver’s book, full of useful informa- 
tion and excellently written, should 
be read by everybody who wants to 
form an informed and independent 
judgment about Korean affairs. 
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The Effects of Atomic Weapons. 


Prepared by Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 


McGraw-Hill. 456 pp. $3.00. 


Mucu of the material in this book 
will be understandable to any reason- 
ably intelligent, educated person. But 
a great deal of it will be quite difhi- 
cult to the men who are likely to 
be responsible for the organization 
of municipal civilian defense—fire 
chiefs, police officers, directors of 
water works and gas works, and so 
on. Such men, even though they are 
intelligent and educated, are likely to 
find large parts of the book too tech- 
nical and difficult to plow through. 
Despite this, the book will be useful. 

Fairly technical discussions of the 
expected atomic damage to buildings 
take up a large part of the book. This 
information could help change some 
existing structures in order to reduce 
the hazards of atomic attack, and 
might also point to desirable modi- 
fications in the design and construc- 
tion of new buildings in potential 
target areas. The book discusses these 
two problems sketchily (a page and a 
half each) but by no means covers 
all the specific recommendations on 
these topics which are scattered 
throughout the rest of the book. 

This situation could be remedied, 
at least in part, if the National 
Security Resources Board would 
draw up a building code, and recom- 
mend its adoption by all cities which 
consider themselves potential atomic 
bomb targets. 

A second suggestion seems in or- 
der. Another volume should be pre- 
pared which would contain only 
material comprehensible and useful 
to the local organizers of civilian de- 
fense at the city level. Much of the 
material in The Effects of Atomic 
Weapons should be repeated, and in 
some cases modified in the direction 
of lengthier and simpler explana- 
tions; but none of the material rele- 
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vant only to the design of structures 
should be included. In addition, the 
new volume should include much 
more specific instructions concerning 
the practical steps to be taken after 
an atomic attack. Many questions 
along these lines receive no answers 
(or frankly inadequate answers) in 
the present book. 


These suggestions should not be 
misinterpreted: the editors are to be 
commended for preparing a very use- 
ful volume despite the difficulties 
presented by the newness of the sub- 
ject, the 
present-day knowledge on many as- 


unsatisfactory state of 


pects of it, and the limitations im- 
posed by military secrecy. 





Philosophical History Synthesized 


A History of Philosophical Systems. 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 


Philosophical Library. 642 pp. $6.00. 


No ONE MAN could have written 
this book. This fact says a great deal 
about both the present state of phil- 
osophy and the book itself. Philos- 
ophers have tried, from the earliest 
times, to see the world as a whole, to 
survey “all time and existence.” But 
philosophy has come under the in- 
fluence of our intellectual climate, 
and philosophers have specialized. A 
good result of this has been that phil- 
osophy to a very great extent has 
ceased to be “intellectual loose talk 
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about things in general” and has be- 
come a cautious, disciplined and 
technical investigation of problems 
which transcend, underlie or cut 
across the various departmentalized 
branches of knowledge. The other re- 
sult, not so good, is that philosophers 
cannot now survey even their whole 
field, let alone the whole of existence. 

As a consequence of this, it fol- 
lows that if such a book had been 
written by one man, it would not be 
as good as it is. And it is, on the 
whole, a very good book indeed. 
Forty-one competent philosophers, 
mostly professors in leading Amer- 
ican universities with a few Oriental 
and European scholars, have sur- 
veyed the history of philosophy and 
the contemporary scene. Each chap- 
ter is, as would be expected, com- 
petently done; a few of them are 
outstandingly interesting and _ in- 
formative. Each man (and the one 
woman who contributed) has written 
on the subject or subjects in which 
he is most at home; and though a 
few of their side remarks about 
subjects not immediately germane to 
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their topic fall into the intellectual 
“raised eyebrow department,” what 
they say on their own subjects seems 
to be almost uniformly accurate and 
judicious. 

The book falls roughly into four 
parts. There are five chapters on 
Oriental philosophy, a subject of 
growing interest and importance to 
American readers. Then follow about 
twenty chapters which are conven- 
tionally arranged according to per- 
iods and schools—for instance, chap- 
ters on Plato, Aristotle, early Christ- 
ian philosophy, the philosophy of the 
Renaissance, German idealism, and 
so on. The remainder of the book 
is a mixture of two kinds of studies. 
First, there are chapters of individ- 
ual schools of philosophy, e.g., per- 
sonalism (perhaps the clearest pre- 
sentation of this in English), the 
Catholic philosophy, positivism, and 
dialectical materialism. The remain- 


ing chapters deal with special areas 
or problems of philosophy, such as 
the philosophy of the sciences, aes- 
thetics, ethics, philosophy of history 
and the like. This makes each chap- 
ter a useful unit in itself. 

Because of this arrangement, the 
reader does not get a vivid sense of 
the continuity of the history of ideas. 
He will not get a very clear grasp of 
the ways in which philosophers do 
sometimes tend to agree with each 
other even when their systems differ 
and when they belong to different 
eras. The more conventional way of 
presenting the history of philosophy, 
as this is done in some other popular 
works such as Bertrand Russell’s 
History of Western Philosophy, does 
give the reader a sense of community 
of purpose and development and 
direction in the history of thought. 
Even so, however, I believe that this 
is the best history of philosophical 





thought and the best survey of con- 
temporary conditions in philosophy 
for anyone not a specialist in phil- 
osophy. 

The book was planned as a text- 
book, but it would be a pity if it were 
passed over by those who do not 
have to read it to pass a course. Any- 
one whose work or interest leads him 
to deal with ideas and issues which 
have customarily been discussed by 
philosophers will find instruction and 
stimulation in this book. I have al- 
ready mentioned that I believe the 
chapter on existentialism to be the 
best presentation of this group of 
doctrines in English; and the chap- 
ters on dialectical materialism, Thom- 
ism, semantics, philosophy of history, 
and philosophy of culture—to men- 
tion only a few—will be likely to be 
of as much interest to thinking read- 
ers outside the universities as to stu- 
dents within. 





Japan’s First Democratic Experiment 


The Beginnings of Political Democracy in Japan. 


By Nobutaka lke. 
Johns Hopkins. 218 pp. $3.50. 


THIS VOLUME describes in some de- 
tail the evolution of a democratic 
movement in Japan after the so-called 
Meiji Restoration of 1868, when the 
Emperor Mutsuhito moved to Tokyo 
and was installed as the ruling mon- 
arch of the island kingdom. The 
author traces the causes of the down- 
fall of the Tokugawa military dicta- 
torship which, from 1639 until 1854, 
kept Japan behind an Oriental iron 
curtain pierced only now and then by 
the Dutch and a few intrepid mis- 
sionaries. After Perry forced the 
Tokugawa Shogun to open Japan to 
the world, the influx of new ideas and 
the natural curiosity of the Japanese 
soon had Japan in a social ferment. 

The chapter on “The Impact of 
Western Thought” gives one pause 
for thought, for many of the so- 
called major reforms and trends in- 
itiated by General MacArthur find 
their counterpart in the late nine- 
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teenth century awakening of Japan. 
The author describes in detail the 
organization of early political parties 
in Japan, including the short-lived 
Oriental Socialist party, and in this 
part of the book some excellent and 
early Japanese labor history will be 
found. As Japanese statesmen visited 
Europe and met with world leaders to 
get ideas for the modernization of 
Japan’s government, the demand for 
a constitutional democracy grew in 
Japan, expressed on a few occasions 
by abortive but fiercely fought rebel- 
lions. 

The upsurge of genuine democratic 
sentiments and the demand for a 
democratic government in Japan in- 
vited an Imperial Rescript by Em- 
peror Mutsuhito, who in 1881 prom- 
ised that a written constitution would 
be adopted and a parliament con- 
voked by 1890. Iwakura, Ito and 
Inouye labored long and hard, pro- 


duced a system of government where- 
in the Emperor would be the fount of 
all rights, laid the basis for the later 
militarism that ran rampant in Japan. 
More riots broke out and political 
agitation increased, so that by 1887 
the Government moved, proclaimed 
the notorious Peace Preservation 
Law effectively gagging the growing 
democratic movement.. On February 
11, 1889, the Emperor Mutsuhito 
“gave” the new Constitution to Japan, 
a constitution that cemented the hold 
of the Meiji oligarchy and _practi- 
cally buried Japan’s first great demo- 
cratic movement. 

The Meiji Constitution protected 
Japan’s feudalistic government until 
after the Occupation. Again, as in 
the early Meiji period, a new demo- 
cratic movement has risen in Japan. 
The author—and this reviewer—won- 
der whether Japanese history will re- 
peat itself. 
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Rather Reich Than Resident 


The Burning Glass. 
By John Franklin Bardin. 
Scribners, 237 pp. $3.00. 


JOHN FRANKLIN BarDIN emerges 
from his first serious novel as a lineal 
descendant of the early Douglas, the 
early Huxley and the early Connolly 
in a now almost abandoned vein of 
mordant intellectual satire. Few will 
deny that the tradition of Nepenthe 
and of the rock pool, shallow and 
smugly unobtrusive as it was, has 
been trodden deep into the dirt by 
the international conflagration and 
the onslaughts of the New Criticism 
and bebop. Nevertheless, Mr. Bardin 
has undertaken its salvage in a man- 
ner which claims our attention if 
only because of its inadequacy. 

His novel, having many of the 
qualities of the roman a thése, is built 
around a plot which is comparatively 
simple and is adorned with a mini- 
mum of structural nuance. It con- 
cerns the visit of a young married 
couple, she a poetess and he a geneti- 
cist, to an archetypical summer col- 
ony, and traces the crisis which sud- 
denly arises in their relationship 
through to its ultimate resolution. 
The cause of the crisis is, at first, 
obscured in their minds by the bitter- 
ness of their conflict and by the seem- 
ingly great distance separating their 
respective private visions. She is 
obsessed with an ambiguous poetic 
image of birth and death, he with his 
quest for pink-eyed drosophilae. 
Driven apart for a day, both come to 
mingle with their more disturbed 
neighbors, who have the habit of act- 
ing out their conflicts with sometimes 
fatal and always sordid results. Thus, 
by virtue of their juxtaposition with 
this bloodstrained backdrop, the two 
quarreling lovers find themselves in 
similar positions—they have become 
observers and critics of the inept and 
flesh-embodied dreams of others. At 
once, they become capable of dis- 


tinguishing dream from reality and 
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they recoil in horror at the thought 
of the prediction that would have 
awaited them had they become en- 
tirely lost in their visions. They make 
love, decide to have a child, glue the 
drosophila to a slide and the poem 
to a printed page. Each has grasped 
the kernel of universal truth in the 
personal dream and has separated it 
from the primordial chaff. 

Norman Douglas, Aldous Huxley. 
and Cyril Connolly killed their sum- 
mertime cranks with benevolent de- 
tachment, heavy with drink. Mr. Bar- 
din kills his with heavy and violent 
sympathy, with midwifely warmth: 
to the naked eye, he is not a snob. 
With what righteous indignation does 
one of his characters, Alicia Bailey. 
smash to smithereens her husband's 
(For the first 


the history of American 


malefic Sexone Box! 
time in 
letters the reader actually sees the 
inside of one of these things.) Mr. 
Bardin’s position is a_ superficially 
sound one. He proves by demonstra- 
tion that the poem is a lie, that one 
cannot live a lie, that in order to 
live one must slough off the inevit- 
able fairy tale conscientiously and 
live, thereafter, on unabstracted love 
(too seldom is he aware that the lie. 
any lie, is always a dream of love). 

But the questions, couched in Cal- 
ypso rhythms, soon arise, “Is his 
burning glass concave or convex? 
And if it is neither, why is he so 
preoccupied with the clumsiness of 
Why are his 


characters and spokesmen, in what 


sex?” sympathetic 
appears to be a thesis novel, so gar- 
ishly unreal? Why is the poem they 
have sloughed off such a bad one, 
one so unenticing, 
led to sympathize with and to gen- 


and why are we 


uinely pity those he debunks—the 
Reichian, the poseur, the psychotic 
child-artist, whose poems smack of 


transfigured life? Why does he com- 
fort those who need no comfort (who 
had no poem to live with in the first 
place) and deny even a muted hope 
of redemption to those who are 
wretched (who only undertake to live 
their poems in desperation. when 
they see that their poems cannot be 
made liveable) ? Is the author’s mid- 
wifely warmth thus misplaced be- 
cause it is factitious? I suspect, on 
the basis of the novel. that this is so. 
Mr. Bardin has attempted to rescue 
the rescuer, who is in this metaphor 
an obsolete attitude, rather than the 
victim, the original victim who is still 
the victim, drowning in seas sur- 
Nepenthe, 
drink. In his plea for 


rounding heavy with 
domestic 
felicity. he evades the burning issue, 
that of the survival of poetry and of 
myth (of the white lie, if you prefer) 
in an unreceptive age, by asserting 
the liveability of the poems of poet- 
asters rather than of those of poets, 
poems which he tends to regard as 
mistakes. as unfortunate lies rather 
than as noble and potentially reward- 
ing ones. It is as though, in shatter- 
ing the illusions of the avant-garde, 
he has come to flatter the middle- 
brow and has lacked the pugnacity 
(perhaps Promethean under present 
circumstances) to make the long and 
exhausting, but essential, effort to 
reconcile the two in a human syn- 
thesis—to act as interpreter. 
How 


contrived seems his resolution in re- 


pollyannish and wishfully 
trospect! And what a poor excuse it 
provides for the accompanying bur- 
lesque of an alienated intelligentsia— 
for Mr. Bardin does not ridicule the 
bohemian but, on the contrary, 
further damns him. In this sense, and 
at this time in this place, he is even 
more the social propagandist than he 
is the satirist. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE FIRST FOUR NIGHTS of Thanks- 
| arora week inaugurated the fes- 
tive season with four plays: two 
turkeys, stuffing and mince pie. A 
turkey, on Broadway, is a play pre- 
sented between Thanksgiving and 
New Year’s in the hope that holiday 
audiences will take whatever fare is 
set before them. We need not discuss 
these two. “Stuffing” 
and it is in the spirit of farce that 
the Theater Guild has revived Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s seventeenth-century 
play, The Relapse: or, Virtue in 
Danger.* Finally, Jean Anouilh’s 
Ring Round The Moon} has all the 
raisins and 


means farce: 


ingredients—suet and 
nuts, with a dash of brandy—of good 
mince pie. 

The Relapse has two plots. both 
drawn from a comedy by Colley Cib- 
ber. At the end of Cibber’s play, 
young Worthy marries Amanda and 
takes her to the country for a life of 
faithful bliss. The cynical Vanbrugh 
laughed at the idea of Worthy’s. so 
readily giving up a life of gallantry, 
and The Relapse takes him back to 
London for another amour. 

In Cibber’s play. the satire is built 
around the conceited behavior of the 
dandified coxcomb. Sir Novelty Fash- 
ion: Vanbrugh shows Sir Novelty 
still more conceited at having be- 
come Lord Foppington. In The Re- 
lapse, Lord Foppington scorns his 
younger brother, whereupon the lat- 
ter, masquerading as Foppington, 
marries the wealthy Hoyden, who 


* The Relapse: or, Virtue in Danger, By Sir John 
Vanbrugh. Presented by the Theater Guild. At 
the Moroseco Theater. 

* Ring Round the Moon. By Christopher Fry from 
the French of Jean Anouilh. Presented and di- 
rected by Gilbert Miller, At the Martin Beck 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Thanksgiving Fare 
On Broadway 


had been intended for his lordship. 
It is these people who supply the 
play’s fun as we see them in the cox- 
comb lord’s London house or the 
country home of Hoyden’s father, Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsey. 

Colley Cibber played the foppish 
Sir Novelty in both his own and 
Vanbrugh’s comedy, and, judging by 
his success at the time, he was sur- 
rounded by a cast far superior to that 
provided by the Guild for Cyril Rit- 
chard in the lead role. Neither the 
acting nor the direction of the present 
production sustains the mood of the 
comedy. Consequently, save for a 
few horseplay episodes, the audi- 
ence’s laughter derives chiefly from 
hearing things said that are usually 
left to innuendo. 

There are scarcely any double- 
meanings in Vanbrugh’s play. A few 
epigrams stand out—‘Every man 
worth marrying is false to his wife” 

-but the play’s chief interest lies in 
the satire. which depends on stvle 
for effectiveness. Foppington affects a 
superior sneer: the Guild production 
too often descends to snickers. 

Ring Round the Moon, rendered 
into crisp and colorful English prose 
by Christopher Fry. gives us a divid- 
ed vision of the world. Young Hugo. 
all mind and keen insight. is distrust- 
ful of the softer feelings: while his 
twin brother Frederic (so close a 
twin that one actor plavs both roles) 
is all heart. To protect Frederic from 
an ill-advised marriage. Hugo hires 
a ballet girl to woo him away from 
his fiancée. But the dancer also has a 
heart. which almost breaks at Hugo’s 
cold-blooded treatment; then she and 





Frederic have a heart-to-heart talk, 
and the world looks rosy once more. 
At the end, even the fiancée’s melan- 
choly is almost 
reconciled to his lot. 

Other incidents, set in a French 
winter garden im 1912, liven the 
drama. There is a lot of fun in the 
tango dance of the millionaire’s mis- 
tress, and in the millionaire’s attempt 
to pay off the intrusive ballet girl: 
the more she refuses his money the 
more he insists, until the two gaily 


millionaire-father 


tear up all the money within reach. 

But this emphasis causes the deep- 
er values of the play to be overlooked. 
Many of the sharp observations and 
penetrating thoughts slip by in the 
production. Nor does it create a uni- 
fied impression. We can sense that 
the twins together would make one 
rounded personality: like many of us 
in real life. they are fragmented be- 
ings in a divided world. But neither 
direction nor performance permits us 
to put the world together. Under in- 
ept direction. Lucile Watson, Brenda 
Forbes and Oscar Karlweis fall into 
over-emphasis: and most of the 
others in the cast—Georgina Cook- 
son and Neva Patterson are happy 
exceptions—fail to meet the demands 
the play makes upon them. 

Ring Round the Moon is a rich 
and subtle comedy. It requires not 
merely amusing costumes and expen- 
sive Dufy curtains—the latter, in 
fact. not at all—but crisp direction 
and precise performance, too. If the 
values do emerge in this production, 
it is in spite of the direction, rather 
than because of it. 
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FEATHER 


OW FAR can you extend freedom 
H of speech on the air? This 
highly controversial point can be of 
vital importance, whether it concerns 
a political commentary, a disc-jockey 
show or a comedy program. 

Ad libbing is, I believe, the aver- 
age listener’s idea of the stuff perfect 
To the un- 
program may 


programs are made of. 
tutored ear, 
sound ad lib. It is a primary aim of 
many performers to give the impres- 


every 


sion of spontaneity. In recent years, 
however, the increasing sophistica- 
tion of the listening public has made 
it difficult to convey this spirit of 
improvisation. When somebody reads 
a line wrong, it is safe to assume that 
90 per cent of his audience will im- 
mediately perceive that his stumbling 
speech is due to faulty reading. 

As a result, a new psychology has 
developed on radio. It is now fash- 
ionable, especially on comedy shows, 
to refer pointedly to the fact that a 
show is being read (or. in the case 
of television, memorized), and to 
make a gag out of any hitches that 
may arise. Similarly, when an emcee 
asks the singer. “How about singing 
my favorite song, Body and Soul?” 
the singer as likely as not will an- 
swer, “Well, as long as that’s the 
one we were rehearsing this after- 
noon, why not?” thus showing the 
audience that he is a genial fellow 
and doesn’t mind letting anyone in 
on the secret that there was prepa- 
ration. 

Fred Allen has shown himself a 
master of this technique. On his last 
television appearance, he seemed 
more at ease and was certainly pro- 
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Ad Libbing vs. 
The Sponsor 


vided with better material than on 
his previous show; but, as is so often 
the case with Allen, some of his best 
laughs came when he muffed lines 
and made some typical dry comment 
on his error. 

The art of the ad lib has been 
gracefully exploited at great length 
by the all-night jockeys, and more 
particularly by the non-jockey of 
whom I wrote recently, Barry Gray. 
However, the radio moguls are in- 
clined to be much more liberal about 
what goes on in the small hours, 
when the listening audiences, the 
sponsors and the ad agencies are so 
In radio’s and TV’s 


more active hours, freedom of speech 


often asleep. 


runs into considerably more trouble. 

An important example is the case 
of Wendy Barrie, who has often im- 
pressed me as the most relaxed, un- 
concerned and informal personality 
in television. Wendy conducts a 15- 
minute interview show which has 
most recently been seen on WNBT at 
5:45 on Saturdays. She is equipped 
with some rough notes telling her the 
main facts about her guest, but be- 
yond this her program is as nearly 
ad lib as anything of its kind in the 
daylight hours, video or audio. Also, 
she does not plug her sponsor’s prod- 
uct as if this were the biggest job 
since the selling of democracy to 
the Germans. She is so casual about 
it that I, for one, am sold. But is 
the public sold? More important, 
does the sponsor think the public is 
sold? The last report I heard was 
that Wendy Barrie had lost her 
sponsor. 


A similar problem is faced by 


radio's master of ad lib, Henry 
Morgan. One of the rare occasions 
when I reject TV in favor of radio 
is at 6:30 every evening, Monday 
through Friday, when WNBC offers 
fifteen minutes of ad lib talk by the 
sardonic, cynical and often sadistic 
Mr. Morgan. It was this kind of pro- 
gram that originally attracted so 
much attention that he landed in big- 
time radio with an elaborate produc- 
tion-comedy program. For a couple 
of years, he ran through a wide 
range of sponsors, kidded the prod- 
ucts in the commercials, and a few 
months ago found himself sponsor- 
less. Now the latest word, as I write 
this, is that Morgan and NBC have 
abruptly terminated their relation- 
ship. 

Morgan’s caustic commentaries on 
the social, political and economic 
scene, and his delightful accounts of 
his recent trip to Europe, are con- 
sistently worthwhile listening for any 
audience with an [.Q. of senior high 
school level or better; yet it seems 
that he cannot attract anyone who 
wants to sell something to people on 
this level. 

I have heard situations like this 
used as an argument against com- 
mercial radio and in favor of the 
BBC. 
The over-all quality and quantity of 
United 
immeasurably superior to anything 


This is fallacious reasoning. 


programs in the States is 
that can be found anywhere else on 
this planet. It is true, and highly 
regrettable, that the Morgans and 
Barries may have tougher going than 
one would like to see; but as long 
as there is one spot open, network or 
local, sponsored or sustaining, to 
enable such performances to reach 
our ears, we should be grateful. 

It might be added that in Great 
Britain there are no sponsors to kid, 
but ad libbing is even more strictly 
forbidden than on the big network 
sponsored shows in America. More- 
over, if you want to get an honest 
answer about BBC programs, just 
ask the British man-in-the-street—but 
make sure there are no ladies around 
while he’s answering! 
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Why is peace with Stal- 
in an_ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 


The Russian people’s 
story 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prisen- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 

The answer to pro-Com- 
munist and anti-Russian 
propaganda 

Send 25 cents in stamps to: 

The Challenge 


112 West 72 Street (Room 325) 
New York, N.Y. 
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ANNUAL BAZAAR at 
People’s House, 7 E. 15 St., 
New York 3, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 1-3. Bargains in clothing, 
household goods, toys, mil- 
linery, pocketbooks, food, 
many gift items. Do your 
Xmas Shopping here. Prices 
will be lower than wholesale. 
Get tickets at SDF Office, 7 
FE. 15 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Says Estonian Anti-Communist 
Fighters Are Barred from U.S. 


After the Soviet seizure of the Baltic States 
in 1940, many democratically-minded Estonians 
took up the struggle in defense of their native 
Today, though the Kremlin’s 
aims have become clear to everyone and a 


country. even 


fighting in 
Korea with the UN forces, these former fighters 


number of young Estonians are 
against Communism are still regarded as for- 
mer enemy soldiers because Russia was once an 
ally of the West. Those who succeeded in es- 
caping to Germany when Estonia again fell 
under Soviet rule are now denied the right to 
like other Estonian 


In many cases, their friends and relatives 


emigrate to the U. S. A. 
DP’s. 
have already emigrated to America, while they 
must wait in Germany, undergoing endless 
screening by the International Refugee Organi- 
zation and rapidly losing all remaining hope. 
The following extract from a letter I received 
from Heino Laisk, of the 8745th Labor Service 
Company, Heidelberg, Germany, illustrates the 
despair and apathy of these men: 


“As you see, I am still staying in old Europe. 


My fiancee has been in the U. S. A,, in 
Long Island, for some months already. So I 
am here almost alone; I have neither acquaint- 
ances nor relatives here any more. ... Now 


I have reached the point where it is all the 
same to me what happens in the world and 
For a time, I 
my optimism 


what becomes of me. long 


succeeded in maintaining and 
could bear the injustice that has been done to 
us, but there is always a limit. and I have no 
Last week, I had to go to Nellin- 


gen to be screened again. I didn’t answer any 


energy left 


questions any more, but said that I abided by 
my former statements and that it was a great 
didn’t 
They do not leave 


pity if they had lost them. I want to 
repeat all that over again. 
me in peace even when I do not want anything 


IRO 


drawn from former soldiers. 


of them. protection is generally with- 
So the nice words 
which you hear over there are only hot air, 
as the local authorities here know how to 
arrange things so that you can never get away.” 


Schenectady, N. Y. Kari TotTsas 


Denies Republicans Let Down 


New York City Candidates 


In your recent radio program analyzing the 
election returns [THe New Leaper’s regular 
monthly forum over station WEVD on Novem- 
ber 8—Ep.], one of your speakers wanted to 
know what a Republican candidate must do to 
gain the support of the members of his party. 
He cited as an example of such non-support 
the claim that Newbold Morris [Republican- 





Liberal candidate for Mayor of New York in 
1949] was knifed by the Republicans to the 
extent of 300,000 votes. As a matter of fact, 
Newbold Morris received 570,713 votes on the 
Republican line—some 20,000 more in New 
York City than did Bruce Bromley, whose name 
preceded that of Morris on the same line. Also, 
the other Republican city-wide candidates or 
borough presidents fared no better. 

As for the apparently small vote for Corsi 
in the recent mayoralty election: Unfortunately, 
Impy captured the imagination of a tremendous 
section of the public. Right or wrong, they felt 
he was the underdog, fighting the Tammany 
racketeering and graft regime. In normal times, 
the Republicans haven’t a ghost of a show in 
municipal elections, but, in this instance, with 
the usual opposition divided, it was believed 
that our candidate could walk in. And if the 
contest had been more evenly divided between 
Impy and Pecora, Corsi might have had a 
However, the Pecora group did not 
realize Impy’s strength and start their “Big 
Bertha” campaign until it was too late. These 
are the real reasons for Corsi’s disappointing 
showing. As a Republican district captain, I 
rang door-bells, flooded homes with campaign 


chance. 


literature and pleaded with people until I was 
hoarse. Our party may have lost out, but it was 
not for want of trying. 


New York City MiIcHAEL WALPIN 


Hawaiian Delegate in Congress 
Appreciates Bernays Article 

Edward L. Bernays’ article on Hawaii [“Ha- 
waii—the Almost Perfect State?” THe New 
Leaver, November 20] is exceptionally timely. 
He has caught the spirit and real significance 
of our fight to win statehood. He has skillfully 
shown its importance to this country’s future 
in the Pacific. 

To THe New Leaver and to Mr. Bernays, 
sincerest thanks. 
Washington, D. C. JoserH R. FARRINGTON 
Delegate from Hawaii, 
U. S. Congress 


Says Hitler’s Regime Never 
Rested on Popular Support 
In his article, “Russian Nationalism or Pan- 
Stalinism?” in the September 9 New LEaper, 
Paul Berline says: “Hitler—unlike Lenin and 
Stalin—rose to power through a popular, un- 
falsified election, and remained in power be- 
cause of the trust placed in him by broad 
popular masses.” I believe that this statement 
is wholly without foundation in fact. 
Hitler, until he had established his dictator- 
ship, never received a mandate from the ma- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


jority of the German people. He created a 
fictitious majority when he arbitrarily ousted 
the Communist members of the Reichstag fol- 
lowing the Nazi burning of the Reichstag build- 
ing. The German people never afterward could 
freely express their choice in any election. tte 














Hitler kept himself in power by the very 
same methods that Stalin has always employed, 
namely terrorism and despotism. If Mr. Berline THEATER PARTIES SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 
is of the opinion that Hitler stayed in power All trade unions and fraternal ye Bin trecks, end | tes 
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methods of efficiency and thoroughness. 
Detroit, Mich. Larry S. Davivow 





SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


Says Elliott Has Inalienabl 
cee "Right to Sell Matzoh Balls $1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member with 


Eleanor mage neg a program, Leonard WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
Feather cites the British royal family in con- 
nection with Elliott’s allegedly undignified be- SOCIETY, Inc. 


In his column of November 20 on Elliott and 


havior. He overlooks the fact that the royal 227 EAST 84th STREET 
< NEW YORK CITY 
family is supported by a nation that likes its BRANCHES IN Telephone: , a 4-2432 NOW IN OUR 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 


royalty to act as royalty is supposed to act. 
He also overlooks the fact that Elliott Roosevelt 
has to earn a living, and that advertising prod- 
ucts of merit is an honest way to do this and 














in full accord with American ideals. In addi- 


' ie cas T e i bad e 
tion to everything else, might not Elliott’s iS axative ts 
sponsorship of matzoh balls and soup with 

kreplach be a blow against anti-Semitism? 


New York City Rose RuBINSTEIN 
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Tue New Leaper’s call for reader com- only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 
ment on the meaning of the November 7 a ae 
elections has brought us a number of inter- When Nature forgets eee remember 


esting letters. We plan to publish as many 
of these as possible and forward copies of 

each to Louis H. Bean, the distinguished & = i. A 
political analyst whose article on the election 
results appeared in our last issue. In the THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


meantime, the invitation still goes: let's 
hear from you! 
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The ‘New War’ 


T WILL BE RECORDED that ours is the Age of the Ghastly 

Paradox. On the very day the Chinese Red diplomat 
Wu Hsiu-chuan is photographed taking his place at the 
United Nations flanked by statesmen of the Western 
world, his associates in far-off Peking touch off a gigantic 
and dastardly counterattack designed to destroy the 
armed forces of these same United Nations. As Gladwyn 
Jebb, Warren Austin and all the other eminent repre- 
sentatives of democracy humbly dust off the microphones 
through which Mr. Wu has been invited to denounce 
their countries, General MacArthur announces that “‘over 
200,000” Chinese Red troops are slaughtering Mr. Jebb’s 
and Mr. Austin’s countrymen in Korea and that “we 
face an entirely new war.” (They are also pulverizing 
the General’s ill-conceived promise to have our boys 
back “by Christmas.”) As the wheels at Lake Success 
grind machinery that will enable the Kremlin’s smooth- 
talking gangsters to confuse, divide and paralyze the 
only world agency said to be capable of maintaining 
peace, Stalin’s canny hand moves swiftly to dispatch 
peace into oblivion. And all our leaders have been able 
to do is prepare little speeches, publish lengthy memo- 
randa, scurry about the corridors to obtain “private” 
audiences with the Peking brigands, the sum total de- 
signed to pacify—yes, to appease!—the Red horde. But 
the new barbarians have long since been let loose, and 
all the words at Lake Success will not stop them. 

Is this the West mankind must rely upon to save it? 
Is this the bulwark of freedom conceived in the blood, 
sweat and tears of a war still fresh in mind? Or is it 
the swan-song of a society in decay? 

Over and over again we are deceived by our own wish- 
ful thinking, as when the Chinese Reds temporarily held 
back in the Yalu salient and the “experts” started talking 
of their “retreat.” There will be no war, the “analysts” 
said. Red China is too weak. Red China cannot afford 
the risk. Red China has problems of its own. Besides. 
Mao is not the sort to do everything Stalin tells him. . 
These, and similar mindless utterances reminiscent of 
earlier maunderings about “agrarian reformers.” have 
typified the West’s attitude toward the Far East, recently 
and in the past. But how much longer must we continue 
to be wrong on the Far East? When shall we learn that 
Communists are Communists, whether Chinese, Russian, 
British or Czech? 

The gloom that enshrouds us at this moment is not 
unfamiliar. We experienced it when another aggressor 
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ran amok, But as we proved capable of stopping a Hitler. 
so shall we eventually stop Stalin. Now, as then, the hour 
calls for calmness, decision and unity. Above all, what- 
ever course is pursued, the free nations must act in 
unison, for division will herald their doom individually 
and collectively; here at home we must set an example of 
that unity. The U.S. has taken the lead in denouncing 
Red China as the aggressor; we hope that when this ap- 
pears ihe UN will have done likewise and also taken 
further steps. We believe that Soviet Russia should be 
similarly accused, for hers is the hand that guides Mao. 
Most important, the democracies must rearm posthaste 
and to the hilt, so that freedom shall not perish from this 
earth. 


The Plot Against India 


The front of capital will be pierced where the chain 
of imperialism is weakest. ... Where will the chain break 
in the near future? Again, where it is weakest. It is not 
precluded that the chain may break, say, in India. . . . 


Joseph V. Stalin, April 1924 


Lenin said in 1923 that the issue of the world struggle 
between capitalism and Communism depended in the 
final analysis on the fact that Russia, India and China 
constituted the overwhelming majority of the population 
of the world. .. . 

Georgi M. Malenkov, November 1949 


AST WEEK, as though fate had ordained it at this 
L crucial time, the veiled threat against India origin- 
ally voiced by Lenin, and later by Stalin and Malenkov, 
emerged from its verbal sheath and became a real sword 
pointed at India’s brow. In three remarkable articles, 
New York Times correspondent Robert Trumbull report- 
ed from New Delhi the grisly details of a “Soviet plan 
of grand strategy for Asia” based on India. 

Writing in the Times’ usual restrained prose, and care- 
fully repeating that his information had been obtained 
from “inside” intelligence sources who obviously do 
possess the facts, Trumbull laid bare layer after layer of 
the Soviet plan for conquering India, and through it the 
rest of Asia. The story begins in Tibet in 1947, when 
Moscow agents began infiltrating that country. By last 
spring, they had discovered a wide expanse of plains suit- 
able for air bases, that it led to mountain passes through 
which aircraft could fly at convenient low altitudes across 
the border to India, that it is “an earthly paradise” ideal 
for sustaining a large army, and that under the ground 
were invaluable deposits of radio-active substances, gold, 
lead and wolfram. Thus the mystery of why Tibet was 
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invaded at the expense of alienating India. 

Trumbull’s intelligence sources revealed to him that 
the Soviets plan to launch their cold war against India 
“after military bases have been set up . . . in Western 
Tibet” on a great plain situated between Lakes Rakas 
and Manasarowar, 300 miles north of New Delhi. (Ac- 
tually, of course, the cold war began with news of the 
Chinese Red invasion of Tibet.) Initially, India is to be 
softened up by undermining Kashmir and Nepal. 

In its onslaught against India—which we contend 
has already begun (see our editorial, “Are We At War?” 
November 13)—Russia will rely upon three principal 
weapons, writes Trumbull: (1) bases in Tibet; (2) the 
Indian Communist party; and (3) the Gandhian tradi- 
tion of non-resistance. The latter may surprise those who 
believe Gandhism to be an effective weapon against 
Communism, but Trumbull’s disclosures concerning the 
fate of Buddhism in Tibet may disillusion them. “Indoc- 
trination by the Communists in Tibet has been easy,” he 
reveals, “and the widely held belief that the Buddhist 
religion inhibits Communism’s appeal is exploded com- 
pletely by information now available.” 

A fourth weapon in Russia’s arsenal which Trumbull 
did not touch upon should be named: Social, economic 
and political chaos within India. This, though little-pub- 
licized in the Western press—probably to avoid antagon- 
izing Nehru—is a tragic fact which is at the root of 
widespread discontent among India’s huge masses. 

Significantly, Secretary of State Acheson has ex- 
pressed no doubt concerning the authenticity of Trum- 
bull’s dispatches, and they have not been denied by any- 
one in New Delhi. But the big question is: What is Nehru 
doing about it? 

Despite his many profound mistakes of late, Nehru 
is still a great statesman and there is much he can do to 
offset a threat which can crush, forever, any hope of ful- 
filling Gandhi’s dreams for India. For one thing, Nehru 
could come to the United Nations and lay before it a 
bill of indictment against Moscow and Peking, and re- 
quest the UN to denounce them both before the world as 
plotters of aggression. Coming from the heir of Gandhi, 
this indictment would be believed by every peace-loving 
man, woman and child on earth—especially by those in 
Asia—-and would prove to be a shattering moral and poli- 
tical blow to Communism, especially in Asia. We would 
not rely upon that alone, however, if we were Nehru. 
We would, after petitioning the UN, return home and 
summon a meeting of all Asian non-Communist states. 
We would point out that, if India falls, they fall. And 
we would there and then invite them to form a re- 
gional political, economic and military alliance under- 
Within 
Nehru’s grasp is an opportunity to halt Communism in 
its tracks, establish the pre-conditions for fulfillment of 
the Gandhian ideal, unite Asia, and cement the bonds be- 
tween a free West and a free East. 


written, if necessary, by the United States. 


December 4, 1950 
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